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For twelve dollars we will send Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary and the Christian 
Union for three years to one subscriber, or 
for one year to three subscribers. See details 
on page 11. Any who may have already 
subscribed direct can avail themselves of this 
offer by sending the difference between their 
subscriptions and $12. Our readers are in- 
vited to send us the names of any persons 
whom they think likely to subscribe, to whom 
we will send sample copies free. 


Although the fall of Plevna did not deliver to 
the Russians so large a number of prisoners as 
was at first asserted, its importance as a military 
event was not overestimated. Only about 35,000 
effectives appear to have been surrendered by 
Osman. a fact which adds to the glory of the de- 
fense which he maintained, but in no way dimin- 
ishes the crushing effect of the defeat. The 
increasing severity of the season has to a great 
extent paralyzed the armies as regards major 
operations, although the Russians are approach- 
ing Sophia, and are pushing the siege of Erzroum 
as fast as the deep snows will permit. The great- 
est activity prevails, however, in the wider field of 
diplomacy, and England is unquestionably greatly 
perplexed by the turn affairs have taken. Public 
opinion is beginning to demand positive informa- 
tion from the ministry as to its intentions, and 
there is a very emphatic expression of feeling look- 
ing toward the ‘‘annexation,” to use a home 
phrase, of Egypt, with its very desirable canal. 
The ‘‘Spectator” argues, without hesitation, that 
the ‘‘ vivifying order which our rule invariably 
produces” would compensate the Egyptians for 
the bitterness of foreign conquest. All this is 
very significant, and says plainly that England 
will in any event look out carefully for her own 
interests, as indeed she has been known to do 
aforetime. Probably a large majority of the En- 
glish speaking nations would be glad to see En- 
land appropriate Egypt and hold the Dardanelles 
‘*in trust for the world,” but it is a question how 
such a state of affairs would please mankind in 
general. 


The riot in Trafalgar Square between pro- 
Turkish and anti-Turkish popular meetings last 





week points the same moral. The fallin the ba- 
rometer is not very great; but it portends a storm. 
Party spirit is rising again; and, unhappily for 
England’s peace, it is apparently the purpose of 
the administration to intensify rather than to 
allay it. Mr. Smalley, London correspondent of 
the New York ‘‘ Tribune,” asserts that the Queen 
is in hearty sympathy with Lord Beaconsfield. 
We shall want better evidence than even Mr. 
Smalley’s statement before we believe this; while 
her husband was living their joint influence was 
always, first and last and always, for peace. The 
offer of mediation by Great Britain is like the 
proposal of a betting man in the ring for a cessa- 
tion of hostilities and a drawn battle when his 
particular champion is just on the point of sur- 
render; it is not likely to be very effective; andit 
certainly has not been very acceptable to Russia. 
Mediation by Great Britain alone will not be the 
act of a true peace-maker. 


To a certain class of Senators and Representa- 
tives—the same that now and then perpetuates 
the spread-eagleism of tradition—it is incompre- 
hensible why any American should feel solicitude 
as to our credit abroad. ‘‘ Have we not a 
country greater than any other in existence ?” 
these orators ask. ‘‘Can we not grow our own 
provisions, and make our own clothing and print 
our own legal tenders; and, in short, live without 
reference to the rest of the nations, except when 
it is to our interest to whip them or make money 
out of them?” It is perhaps useless to argue with 
individuals of this type. They are not at all amen- 
able to reason, but it is satisfactory to know 
that they are in the minority, and that while 
their fluent talk makes converts among the 
unreflecting the sober good sense of the country 
sees that our material prosperity at home is 
largely dependent upon our credit in the markets 
of the world. In this connection it may be well 
to remind our readers that the State of New York 
has upon her statutes the following law, passed 
in 1875: 

‘* SECTION 1. All taxes Jevied and confirmed in this State 
on and after January 1, 1879, shall be collected in gold, 
United States gold certificates or national bank notes 
which are redeemable in gold on demand. 

“Sec. 2. Every contract or obligation made or implied 

and payable within this State, and made or implied after 
January 1, 1879, and payable in dollars, but not in a spaci- 
fied kind of dollars, SHALL BE payable in United States 
coin of the standard of weight and fineness established by 
the laws of the United States at the time the contract or 
obligation shall have been made or implied.” 
It is not too late for capitalists to protect them- 
selves against the possible passage of a bill which 
must greatly injure our credit. If the leading 
banks should unite in passing a resolution tc the 
effect that loans negotiated through them shall be 
for gold or its equivalent, the law above quoted, 
practically sustained by the banks of the East 
and re-enforced by the existing state of affairs in 
California, would have a very decided effect on 
the action of Congress. 


Mayor Ely, having discovered that his charges 
against the Police Commissioners are not sup- 
ported by sufficient evidence, has concluded to 
withdraw them. It is unfortunate for Mr. Ely 
that he did not make this discovery before he 
brought the charges. Correct public sentiment 
will not free him from blame in beginning the 
proceedings, nor will his friends the liquor-dealers 
be apt to forgive him for ending them. His with- 
drawal of the charges, so far as it repuaiates the 
liquor-dealers and recognizes Dr, Crosby and his 
respectable following, is a commendable thing. 





If it had no other significance than this it would 
be an occasion for real satisfaction. Butif, as 
there seems reason to believe, the Mayor’s action 
is more largely due to the persuasions of Alder- 
man Purroy and the Tammany gang than to those 
of Drs. Crosby and Hastings, we can hardly re- 
gard it as an unmixed blessing. At any rate the 
Police Commissioners, being saved as by fire, and 
remembering that the public eye is none the less 
watchful because they bave the quasi indorsement 
of Mr. Purroy, may think it well to redouble 
their own vigilance. 





Recorder Hackett went out of his way the other 
day to administer a public rebuke to Dr. Crosby. 
The latter is so well able to take care of himself, 
and has indeed already responded to the Recorder 
in so effective a way, as not to need any vindica- 
tion from us. But in the same speech the Re- 
corder took occasion to disclaim any responsibility 
for the liquor law. He did not, he says, even 
contribute to its making. No one needs to be 
told this. Of course Recorder Hackett has noth- 
ing to do with making the laws. That he should 
take pains to say so has only the effect of an 
apology to the liquor interest. 

It required but a very moderate order of pro- 
phetie gifts to foresee when the Sitting Bull Com- 
mission returned from its northern journey that 
the redoubtable chief would not long be con- 
tented with his Canadian quarters. That he is 
contemplating hostile operations, as soon as he can 
make it convenient, seems probable, as reports to 
that effect have reached the frontier posts through 
various channels. The Nez Percés Indians who 
were with him are coming across the line in small 
parties, and report dissatisfaction with their 
treatment at the hands of the Sioux. The Sioux, 
moreover, are stealing ponies from the Assine- 
boines and other Canadian tribes, and are in gen- 
eral asserting their rights as they learned to re- 
gard them under the egis of the Republic. It is 
not at all likely that hostilities will be inaugurated 
before Spring, although if the Winter fulfills its 
promise warm weather may set in much earlier 
than usual. When that comes, if not before, 
Sitting Bull will be be heard from. 





‘“‘ The bill for the construction of the Mississippi levees 

embodies the effective reclamation of 17,760,000 acres of 
land, which, at $25 per acre (the lowest possible estimate), 
would be worth $444,000,000, when secured from the floods 
and open for cultivation, and would produce crops valued 
at a low estimate at $400,000,000, The Mis- 
sissippi drains with its branches seventeen states with 
twenty thousand miles of navigation, overspreading a 
million and a half square miles, representing eighteen 
millions of people. The great river conveys $450,000,000 of 
commerce, and that commerce can be doubled by the ex- 
penditure of $50,000,000 for levees, properly constructed, 
from Cape Girardeau to the mouth, under the direct super- 
vision of the Government.” 
So says the ‘‘ Louisville Courier-Journal.” The 
immediate objection to spending this or any other 
analogous sum for this or any other similar im- 
provement is that the country has not the money 
to expend. Is there any cther reason? If the 
National Government may dredge Eastern har- 
bors and build lighthouses on the Eastern coast, 
why not build levees which will afford an analo- 
gous protection to Western commerce? The Mis- 
sissippi belongs to no state, but to the Union; it is 
the highway of the nation, and the nation must 
care for its own highways. 


‘* France is tranquil” in a sense very different 
from that of the ostentatious proclamation of Na- 
poleon LII., so cleverly caricatured by London 
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‘*Punch” after the coup d’état. The peaceful- 
ness which has settled over the lately seething na- 
tion is magical. The municipal officers who were 
dismissed because they refused to be M. Broglie’s 
tools are reinstated ; the Cabinet have semi- 
officially announced that no officials will be pros- 
ecuted except as they go beyond their instruc- 
tions in a malign zeal against liberty; and the 
only bubbles which the late agitation has left 
on the surface are certain investigations into 
rumors, apparently only too} well authenticated, 
that arrangements’ were partly perfected for an 
attempted coup d’état, which were not carried out 
only because the army was too loyal to the Re- 
public to be relied’ on to assassinate her. It is 
quite certain that France will not be party to 
any plans for disturbing the peace of Europe, and 
that she does not mean to meddle with the_East- 
ern question, at least at present. 





It is difficult to understand the blind cable- 
grams about German affairs. So far as we can 
read the enigma it indicates two things: first, that 
the liberal party in Germany, not the Radicals 
but the friends of Constitutional government, 
have been greatly strengthened by the result in 
France; that Bismarck, whose political sagacity 
has never been questioned by his bitterest foes, 
recognizes their strength and is seeking alliance 
with them; and that the prospective result of the 
alliance will be still further steps toward the uni- 
fication of Germany, and a consequent stronger 
barrier against Papal encroachments. 


HINTS TO LIQUOR BUYERS. 


HERE lies before us as we write a little book 
of twenty-four pages, entitled, ‘‘ Hints to 
Liquor Merchants.” We have read it with con- 
siderable interest: and it has occurred to us that 
it affords equally valuable hints to liquor buyers. 
It is published by William Rudkin’s Sons, of this 
city, ‘‘ practical chemists,” and we shall make 
them no charge for this editorial advertisement of 
their philanthropic business. 

Messrs. Rudkin’s Sons are as modest as they are 
philanthropic. When one of the attachés of the 
Christian Union applied to them some time since 
for a copy of this suggestive little treatise the 
favor was respectfully declined. Messrs. Rud- 
kin’s Sons act on the aphorism of the Scripture, and 
do not willingly let their right hand know what 
their left hand does. The Christian Union is, how- 
ever. a very earnest seeker after knowledge. The 
application was therefore repeated to a retail 
liquor-seller up town; the little book of ‘‘ hints” 
was furnished to him; and by him it was given in 
turn to the Christian Union. The publishers of 
the pamphlet forget the other aphorism about a 
candle not being made to be put under a bushel; 
and they will pardon us for removing the bushel 
which they have put over it. and placing their 
candle in a candlestick where it will give its light 
to a larger circle of interested readers. 

The object of Messrs. Rudkin’s Sons’ little book 
is to tell the liquor merchant how to make a 
quality of domestic liquor fully equal to the im- 
ported article, at an immeasurably lower cost: 
and being ‘‘practical chemists,” it is scarcely 
necessary to add that they furnish the liquor 
merchant with the materials; ‘‘ plain and simple 
directions on each bottle.” It ought also to be 
added that they give the liquor merchants their 
positive assurance that ‘‘ we have never, in our 
long experience, met with a sample of flavoring 
extract manufactured from any substance in- 
jurious to health;” and in this view our readers 
will be gratified to know they are ‘‘ sustained 
by the most eminent chemists in this country 
and in Europe.” The liquor merchants, whose 
sensitiveness to the health of the community is 
one of their most distinguishing characteristics, 
witl be equally delighted with this confident 
assurance. With this preface, which is evidently 
due to Messrs. Rudkin’s Sons, we proceed to give 
from their hints to liquor merchants some extracts 
which may serve as hints also to the liquor 
purchasers. 

To make good brandy, first purchase pure 
French spirit, which we understand to be pure 
alcohol. We confess ourselves not very thorouglily 
acquainted with this peculiar form of “practical 
ehemistry,” and if we mistake any of Messrs. 











Rudkin’s Sons’ directions, our columns will be 
open to their correction of our unintentional 
error. To forty gallons of spirit, properly col- 
ored, add one quart of glycerine, and two ounces 
of Messrs. Rudkins Sons’ brandy oil. ‘‘ To imitate 
any particular brand, add a small quantity of the 
kind to be imitated. About three gallons to forty 
will answer the purpose.” The italics are ours. 
For we desire to emphasize to the drinker of aver- 
age brandy that, according to this recipe, in the 
very best brandy he gets one quart of real brandy 
to thirty of what is it? In the ordinary 
brandies he does not even get a drop. If the 
liquor merchant desires whisky, he adds whisky 
oil instead of brandy oil, same proportions: some 
very liberal dealers ‘‘use five gallons of rye whisky 
to thirty-five gallons of French spirit.” 

We might go on indefinitely with recipes for 
rum, gin, ete., but advertising space in our edito- 
rial columns is limited. We pass on to the “ pure 
foreign wines,” the ‘‘ real old port,” the ‘‘fine old 
Madeira,” the ‘‘mild claret” that ‘‘never hurt 
anybody.” Here, for example, is a recipe for 
sherry: 





“SHERRY.—Four ounces sherry oil; thirteen gallons 
pure spirit proof. Mix and add twenty-seven gallons cider, 
fine quality; one gallon white syrup. Three to five gallons 
of good foreign sherry added will improve.” 

We recommend those of our readers who want 
sherry to make their own: and if we may be per- 
mitted to make a suggestion, on a subject on 
which we are not connoisseurs, it would be that 
they make the cider serve their purpose without 
the additions. The fine old port is made of the 
same materials; the real color is given to it by a 
decoction of Malva flowers, ‘Weigh three pounds 
for each barrel, and, having separated the green 
part, steep the red petals only in warm water. 
These flowers have no medicinal effect and give a 
beautiful color to water, wine or cider.” 

Claret. Muscat, Madeira, Malaga, and American 
grape wines are all made by the same simple proe- 
ess; French spirit, cider. glycerine. flavoring oils, 
and coloring matter, in different proportions. 

The purchaser of ‘‘ pure foreign and imported 
liquors” ought to understand what he buys— 
what, at least, he is always liable to be buying. 
He ought to know that it is simply impossible to 
purchase a pure native wine outside of the coun- 
try where it is made; that in London alone there 
is sold every year more Madeira than the whole 
island of Madeira produces; that in one season, in 
a single city of this country, there was sold as 
much California wine as the whole California 
coast produced: that a brisk trade is driven in 
champagne corks and imported bottles, which are 
required to do service over and over again year 
after year; that the Custom-House mark is no 
guarantee. for by laws of Great Britain the adulter- 
ation of liquor is allowed in bond; that the import- 
er’s assurance is no guarantee. for the wines export- 
ed to the United States are doctored with alcohol 
before they leave the country where they are pro- 
duced. ‘‘A great part of the wine of France and 
Germany,” says no less an authority than the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, ‘thas ceased to be the 
juice of the grape at all. In point of fact, the 
processes of sweetening, plastering, etc., etc., are 
carried on to such an extent that it is scarcely 
possible to obtain a sample of genuine wine, even 
at first hand.” Sherry is mingled with cheap 
brandy ahd flavored with sugar-candv and bitter 
almonds. Pale sherries are produced by plaster 
of Paris. Clarets are manufactured on this side 
of the water; cochineal gives the color. Cham- 
pagne is produced from rhubarb stalks, goose- 
berries and sugar. The best wines are adulterated. 
The common wines have not a dropof the genuine 
article in them. Published books give the plain- 
est directions for fabrication; brewers or drug- 
gists furnish the materials, and the process 
of adulteration, beginning when the wine is 
meade, continued in the process of exportation, 
and perfected in the retail vaults, is so all but 
universal that Messrs. Rudkin’s Sons’ business 
ought not any longer to hide its excellence in 
pamphlets surreptitiously circulated. 

If the Christian Union were to assert that adul- 
teration is the rule, and that the wines of com- 
merce are often made without a drop of true wine 
in them, we should be accused of writing in ig- 
norance and making prejudice serve for knowl- 
edge. We have therefore cited these ‘‘ practical 





chemists” into court to tell what they know 
about the process, in order that, if our readers 
choose to drink the ordinary ‘‘ wines” of com- 
merce they may at least know of what they are 
always likely to be composed, ard may, if they 
like, call them by their right names. 





THE CURRENT DEBATE. 


HE religious press continues to disenss the 

question of the Future State, but generally 
with more partisan vigor than Christian catho- 
licity. Mr. Beecher’s sermon seems to have called 
off the assault from Mr. Merriam, and to have di- 
verted it from the Council at North Adams. There 
has been a very extensive quotation of the mis- 
reports in the secular papers; and one or two of 
our exchanges express a wish for an authentic re- 
port of what Mr. Beecher said. They will find it 
in last week’s issue of the Christian Union. Hav- 
ing been misled by erroneous reports, will they set 
their readers right by a correct one ? 

Dr. Bacon in a letter in the ‘* Congregationalist” 
hits the troth admirably, as he generally does, 
The question he says, at least for Congregation- 
alists, is not, Is the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment in accord with the historie faiths of Con- 
gregationalism, but, Is it true? Say to a young 
man of Mr. Merriam’s tendencies tnat only 17 per 
cent. of the Congregational ministers have any 
doubts on the subject, and he is straightway in- 
vited to stand more firmly for his own view of 
truth. This fact is pretty effectively illustrated 
by a letter in this week’s Union from one of the 
silent representatives at the Boston ministers’ 
meeting the other cay. Dr. Bacon ealls for ‘a 
fresh examination of the doctrine of last things,” 
by ‘‘the professors of exegesis and the professors 
of dogmaties.” This, of course, necessitates free- 
dom to discuss; you cannot have a very fruitful 
examination if every examiner is warned before- 
hand that he is to be excommunicated if he finds 
any other verdict that of the theological juries of 
the seventeenth century 

Dr. Hopkins, in a published letter on the Mun- 
ger Council, takes substantially the ground taken 
by the Christian Union on the whole subject of 
the conditions of ministerial ordination. There 
was strong evidence, he says, that Mr. Munger’s 
preaching at Lawrence had been remarkably ac- 
ceptable and useful. It was known also that his 
work in California had been notable for Christian 
fruit. So, notwithstanding strong dissent from 
some of Mr. Munger’s views, hie was unanimously 
ordained: not on the ground that the Council 
agreed with his philosopby, but because there was 
satisfactory evidence that ‘* he will preach in 
future faithfully and successfully, as we have 
good evidence he preaclied in the past, the Gospel 
of Him who came to ‘seek and to save that which 
was lost.’” This is the true ground of ordination, 
always and everywhere ; he that is spiritually and 
intellectually ‘‘apt to teach” Christ’s Gospel is to 
be ordained, that is, recommended as a teacher. 

The ‘‘ Congregationalist” labors to show that 
there was a difference between Mr. Munger’s views 
and those of Mr. Merriam. There certainly was, 
in that Mr. Merriam entertains and Mr. Munger 
rejects the possibility of annihilation of the per- 
sistently wicked. But Mr. Munger’s doctrine of 
probation was more pronounced and more dis. 
tinetly defined than that of Mr. Merriam. The 
‘* Congregationalist” has, however, discovered a 
ground on which all schools in the Congregational 
churches ought to be able to agree. Mr. Munger, 
it thinks, was properly installed, because he 
‘* avowed his belief in the eternity of punishment 
for sinners remaining in impenitence.” We have 
never heard of a Congregational minister who 
does not believe in the ‘‘eternity of punishment 
for sinners remaining in impenitance.” That 
punishment will last as long as impenitence ought 
to be, if it is not, axiomatic. Indeed, we are in- 
clined to believe that if this is the only doctrine 
of eternal punishment now current in the Con- 
gregational churches, Dr. Chapin of this city will 
pass for an orthodox Congregationalist, and the 
‘‘ Universalist” and the ** Christian Leader” for 
Congregational papers. We cordially we’come 
the ‘* Congregationalist” to the platform of the 
Christian Union, viz: All that is essential in the 
doctrine of retribution is that penalty will last at 
least as long as persistence in sin. 
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DR. TYN@S APPEAL. 

\ E call the attention of our readers to an ap- 

peal in another column for aid in carrying 
on the Evangelistic work in this city under the 
charge of the Rev. 8S. H. Tyng, Jr., D. D. We have 
personally known something of this work, its 
catholicity, its thoroughness, and the genuine 
Christian spirit in which it is carried on. We give 
it, from personal knowledge, our hearty indorse- 
ment. It is apostclic in both aims and methods. 
And there are abundant reasons why all those 
to whom Christianity is more than any particular 
church, and the evangelization of the masses in 
our great cities is something -more than a theoret- 
ical problem, to be discussed in ecclesiastical de- 
bating societies, should give Dr. Tyng and his co- 
adjutors a helping hand. 

1. The work is inherently a good one; it cares 
for both body and soul; and for the body as a 
means of giving soul-help. In this respect it fol- 
lows the example of Christ, who fed and healed 
that he might more effectually preach the Gospel. 

2. It is absolutely the only lineal descendant of 
Mr. Moody’s meetings. From the close of the ser- 
vices at the Hippodrome to date there has been 
no day without its Evangelistic service, in hall, 
tent or church, under Dr. Tyng’s auspices. What 
Mr. Moody undertook to do fora season Dr. Tyng 
is doing with steadiness of purpose. What Mr. 
Moody started Dr. Tyng has organized into a per- 
manent Gospel work. 

3. This work is absolutely undenominational 
in its aims and in its spirit. No needy one is 
asked to what church or congregation he belongs. 
No convert is asked to belong to this or the other 
chureh. It is work not for the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, but for Christ. And in fact the 
converts from these evangelistic services have 
gone into churches of all denominations. 

4. The work has a church and congregation for 
its constituency and source of supply, and a per- 
mauent pastoral supervision, which is better than 
a general but spasmodic appeal to the community 
for funds and the changeful administration of a 
mixed committee. It is permanent and organic; 
a campaign with a definite base of supply. 

5. It is no secret that Dr. Tyng’s catholicity is 
an ecclesiastical weakness. Because he is not 
working for the church, he cannot appeal to the 
ebureh. They that care more for organization 
than for men look askance on his principles and 
his methods. They that care for men more than 
for organization should come to his help. He be- 
longs to the Holy Catholic Church, and he has a 
right to ask the entire membership of the Holy 
Catholic Chureh to sustain him. 

6. All subseriptions thus far are conditioned on 
the whole amount being secured. He who gives 
a little, on this condition, helps to make certain a 
large sum for the work. 

Read the appeal, and send in your names and 
your pledges. 





NOTES. 

—It is publicly announced that the Rev. Edward 
Abbott, who has just withdrawn from the ‘“ Congre- 
gationalist,’’ is about to unite with the Episcopal 
Church. We do not understand that it is his present 
intention to enter the Episcopal ministry. If cath- 
olicity retains the contre] which it now possesses in 
the Episcopal Church, and narrowness obtains the con- 
trol which it does not now possess in the Congrega- 
tional churches, Mr. Abbott’s departure will be but 
one of many. The ‘roomiest’? church will have 
eventually the greatest strength in men as well as in 
numbers. 

—A remarkable temperance crusade is progressing 
at Cortland, N. Y., under the impulse of the Murphy 
movement. Out of a population of 3,500 not less than 
3,000 have signed the pledge, among whom are the 
judges of the courts, the mayor of the city. and its 
leading professional men and merchants. One of the 
principal hotels has closed its bar, poured its liquors 
into the streets, and hung up its sign as a ‘‘ Temper- 
ance House.’’ No building in the place can hold the 
masses that crowd nightly to the meetings. A re- 
ligious undertone pervades the work, giving it char- 
acter and assuring its permanence. It is the hope 
and purpose of those who are directing the movement 
to make Cortland a thorough temperance town. 

—Dean Stanley, in ‘‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,” speaks 
of trial by jury in terms which we fear he would be 
compelled to modify should he take his turn as a 
juryman. This form of trial, he says, is fam liar to 
us by the growth of a thousand years, yet it 1s per 
sonally known only to afew. The Dean h mself ad- 
mits that he has witnessed it but once. ‘I thought it 
one of the most impressive scenes on which I had ever 





looked. The twelve men of humble life enjoying the 
advantage of the instruction of the most acute minds 
that the country could furni-h; taught in the most 
solemn forms of the English language to appreciate 
the value of exact truth; seeing the whole tragedy of 
destiny drawn out before their very eyes, the weak- 
ness of passion, the ferocity of revenge, the simplicity 
of innocence, the moderation of the judge, the serious- 
ness of human existence—this is an experience which 
may actually befall but a few, but to whomsoever it 
does fall the lessons which it imparts, the necessity 
of any previous preparation for it that can be given, 
leap at such moments to the eyes as absolutely in- 
estimable.”” Dr. Stanley ought to accompany bis 
twelve men of humble life to the jury room and learn 
by ob-ervation how much they have gained from 
the most acute minds the country can furnish. That 
the English jury does not essentially differ from the 
American, notwithstanding the Dean’s opinion, we 
are justified in concluding from a paragraph just 
published in a London comic paper, which represents 
a jury retiring, taking a number of votes, each of 
which demonsirates the hopelessness of agreement, 
and finally deciding the case ‘tin the usual way,”’ by 
tossing up a copper. 

—Dr. Holland’s recent offer of a magnificent hypo- 
thetical endowment to a school or college that will 
turn out aclass capable of punctuating an ordinary 
letter or other communication does not seem to have 
borne fruit. He might safely have made the offer 
much broader. Let any two editors who think them- 
selves capable of writing English correctly ask some 
good reader to read aloud a page of Milton, or an act 
of Shakespeare, selected at random while they write 
it down from his lips. The two completed manu- 
scripts will be sure to differ from one another and 
from the printed matter in many particulars. 

—It seems at last to have occurred to the tramp that 
simply by extending his plan of campaign he can ren- 
der his existence far more comfortable than it has ever 
been before. He has merely to start southward as the 
nights begin to get too cold, and he can, with con- 
siderable accuracy, adapt the seasons to his use. If 
the reports of the Southeru movement be true it will 
be well for the invaders to remember that the South- 
erner is far readier with his weapons than is bis 
Northern brother. 

—A correspondent who is interested in the silver 
question as presented in our columns sends us the 
following questions: 

“1. After the Act of 1853, was the silver dollar, containing 
412% grains, coined? 2. If | owed $100 could { cance: that 
debt with 100 silver dollars of 4124 grains each? 3. At the 
time the bonds of our government were issued in 1870, was 


the silver doliar, containing 4124s grains, equal in value to the 
tenth part of a coin containing 255 grains of gold?” 


(1) After the Act of 1853 the silver dollar was not 
coined in any considerable quantities; nor used as 
money to any considerable extent on account of its 
having a higher market value than its mineral value. 
You could have paid a debt of $100 in silver dollars; 
but they would have cost you more than greenbacks ; 
they were above par. (2) The silver dollar was legal 
tender at the time the bonds were issued; but it was 
not in use in the currency of the country. It was 
legally but not actually current coin of the realm. 
The silver dollar had become obsolete in fact prior to 
the act of 1853, that act simply conformed tbe law to 
the facts. In 1870 the silver dollar was legally equal 
to the gold dollar, in the market it was worth more. 

—A Silver Wedding at the White House is the social 
event of the week at Washington. It is understood 
that Mr. and Mrs. Hayes have very sensibly and char- 
acteristically declined to receive presents, making a 
pardonable exception, however, in the case of a silver 
model of the headquarters of the 23d Ohio Regiment 
in the winter of 1864. Late in the fall of that year the 
regiment went into permanent camp near Kanawha 
Falls, W. Va., and the men built themselves quarters, 
with a double log cabin for the colonel. When the 
structure was finished according to the established 
rules of field architecture, Mrs Hayes joined her hus- 
band and passed the winter in camp, winning the 
title of ‘‘ Mother of the Regiment,” which is inscribed 
on the base of the gift. The model is only a few 
inches long, but is finished with minute details, intro- 
ducing mauy surroundings of the original cabin. We 
are glad to believe that the exception made in favor 
of this memento will not change the President’s posi- 
tion as regards the silver bill. Presumably the donors 
will attend to that. 

—In discussing the Egyptian question the ‘‘ Specta- 
tor” supposes possible difficulties in case, for instance, 
of war with “America,” meaning, we suppose, the 
United States. Cruisers, it says, might put out from 
San Francisco and seriously barass transports, fol- 
lowing the Cape route to India, while a couple of 
Turkish steamers “accidentally ’’ sunk in the Suez 
Canal might form aneffectual blockade. Forewarned 
is forearmed. That hint about the Turkish steamers 
is good. We shall bave to be very cautious, however, 
for by the time war breaks out between Eugland and 
America Kngland will practically own the Suez 
Canal, and only a very select circle of vessels will be 
allowed to pass. 

—‘The American Missionary,” the journal of the 
society whose name it bears, comes to us this month 





in a new and improved form. Its exterior 1s attract- 
ive and its contents furnish an interesting variety of 
information with respect to the society’s work among | 
the Freedmen, Indians and Chinese. 


” Land of the Veda.” 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—There are those who believe that in the sufferings of our 
Saviour on earth, in bis agony in the garden and on the cross, 
his Godhood experienced pain. In your “ Life uf Christ’ you 
imvly a belief in this doctrine; in a notice of that work, 
written by one of your sisters some years ago,I saw the 
name given to this belief, but have forgotten it. Will you 
consider me an “ inquiring friend,” and tell me what it is, in 
the department of the Union devoted to the inquisition? 
The more I read of my precious Saviour the more I incline to 
this belief, and I sbould like to learn more aboutit. Since 
the thought of it has entered my mind the atoning sacrifice 
seems greater and more amazing, sin more exceedingly hate- 
ful, and God’s love for sinners surpassingly wonderful. 


Sce Christian U: ion Dec. 19:b, Ed. * Christ’s Di- 
vinity.” Several names are given in ecclesiastical his- 
tory to those who, in ore form or avother, held this view. 
Th: se who believed in the suffering of the Father, whom 
they identified with the Son, were called Patripassians, 
Those who held that there was but o:e divioe Person, 
wito differeut names or titles, were called Monarcbians, 
Those who maintained that Christ possessed but one 
divine nature were sometimes culled Monopbysit:s (one 
nature), sometimes Eutycbians, from Eutycbus, one of 
their leaders. The view that Christ possesses but a sia- 
gle nature is histurically that of the Monophysites; but 
it involves the ducirine of suffering, which was that of 
the Patripassians. The view to which you refer is also 
held in modern times by the Swedenborgians, 

—l. If the language of the Bible, correctly understood, 
leaves the duration of future punishment an open question, 
bow are we to be assured that the duration of future happi- 
ness is not also an open question ? 

2. 1f Paul * expected to see Christ in this world before be de- 
parted,’ how are we to reconcile this view with the idea that 
he was inspired in writing on this subject in bis epistles? 

3. If the disciples mentioned in Acts xix.,1 had been under 
the instruciion of Apollos, how is it credible that they had 
not heard of the Holy Ghost? For Apollos had been in- 
instructed by Aquila and Priscilia, and these by Paul at 
Corinth ? 

1. That the seul exists after death, that it will suffer 
pevalty for sin, avd tbat it will experie ce bappiness in 
the exercise of virtue, are truths that belong to patural 
religion; they are not deperdent on Revelation; they 
are the universal faith of mankind; the Bible sssumes 
them, aod makes clear wbat was, without the Binle, an 
ind-finite fear ard bope ratber than a clear cooviction, 
Belief in theimmortal'ty of the s ul, a: d therefore the 
eternal blessedness of the righteous, does not rest upon 
proof texts; there is ro reason to believe that either the 
existence or tbe huppioess will ever cease. We believe 
itss we believe the eternity of God ard the angels. The 
question still remains, to be arswered in part by Reve- 
jation, in part by philosophy, will the experience of sin 
and suffering ever cease? 

2. The apostles were taught by the Lord to expect 
his coming; to wait ard watch for it. What be said to 
them he says also to us: *‘ What I say unto you I say 
unto all, Watch.” But it was not disclosed to them avy 
more than it is t> us when that coming should take 
place. Christ himself did not koow. (Mark xiii., 32.) 
Their uncertainty led them to watch, and bi pe, and ex- 
pect, not with certainty but with yearning, and they 
were net inspired to know when it should be; therefore 
they lived in perpetual expectation. They lived as 
children whose fatber is at sea, who watch every day 
for his comi: g, hoping from day to day because they 
do not kn»w when the ship will come in. 

3. The instruction was given by Aquila and Pris- 
cilla after, vot before, Apollos’ preaching. (Acts xviii., 
25-26.) What be bad learned of Christianity pricr to 
that time was solely by rumor, at Alexandria. See vs, 
25, original Greck. The whole indicates the chaotic 
condition of Christianity at that period. The preachers 
were mere heralds, and they did pot wait, as they 
do ia the more bigbly orga:ized condition of the 
Ctristian church of the present day, for the logical 
instruction before they began to preacb. Heathen 
fields in mocern times furzish parallels to Apollos and 
the Ephesian Christians. 

—Having children away at school pursuing heavy studies 
during the week, could you mention some books suitable for 
Sunday reading? I have “Stepping Heavenward.” 

Dr. H Jland says in ‘Ser:bver” that the student 
should read keast what be lik s to read most. For Sun- 
day reuding reverse this rule; get (1) books that are 
congenial, that wil} be restful readi: g; (2) books that 
will afford moral acd spiritual impulse rather than mere 
doctrinal inst-uction. Cbildreo cannot be expected to 
study, espevially theology, with ut a teacher. Of fic- 
tiou there is no end; nearly all of Miss Mulock’s novels 
are go d Sunday teading; so are Miss Yonge’s; so are 
Mrs. Prenti-s’s; so for younger children are avy of 
the Misses Mathews's stories. Better than fiction are 
good bo ks of biography. Dr. Finn-y’s; Dr. Lyman 
Beecher’s; Dr. Kirk’s; Dr. Gu'brie’s; Dr. Macl-od’s; 
Canovo Kingsiey’s; Robertson's ‘‘ Life and Lettecs” are 
illus rations. Buoks of wider range and adwirable in 
their effect are Dr. Hamlio’s ‘Among the Turk3,” 
Dr. Goodcli’s ‘“ Forty Years in the Turkish Empire,” 
Miss West’s ‘‘R mance of Missioss,” Dr. Bu'ler’s 
There are religious histories 
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which, however, furnish less personal impulse than 
good biography because they briog the reader less ia 
contact with individual hearts and lives. Such are 
D’Aubigne’s ‘‘ History of the Reformation;” J. 8. C. 
Abbott’s ‘‘ History of Christianity,” Milman’s ‘* His- 
tory of Christianity,” ‘‘ History of the Jews,” and 
‘* History of Latin Christianity.” These we should 
only recommend for somewhat mature and thoughtful 
miads. For the same class, books of a definite didactic 
purpose are useful, such as Jacob Abbott’s ‘* Young 
Christian Series,” the works of Prof. Townsend, 
‘*Credo,” etc., Dr. Arnold’s ‘‘ Rugby Sermons,” Robert- 
son’s *‘ Sermons,” Newtun’s ‘‘ Sermons,” Burr’s ‘‘ Ecce 
Celum,” etc. There is a large range of books that bear 
on and belp to a stuay of the Bible, which minds 
already interested in religious thought will find de- 
lightful and profitable. Stanley’s ‘‘ Jewish Churcb;” 
Stanley’s ‘‘ Sioai and Palestine;” Farrar’s, or Beecher’s, 
or Abbott’s, or Hanna’s “ Life of Christ;” Van Lennep’s 
‘*Bible Lands; Conybeare and Howson’s ‘‘ Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul,” are good specimens of this class. 
Finally, if two or more of your children are together, 
and have no regular Bible study, the very best thiog 
you can do is to propose a course of Bible,study with 
them. Carry it on yourself, and make it the subject of 
a weekly correspondence. There is no book for Sunday 
study so interesting as the Bible if the children have a 
mother to guide them in its study. 

—I have read the Christian Union from the first, and while 
it was the “Church Union,” and I have regularly read Mr. 
Beecher’s published sermons for many years, and have been 
edified and blessed by them, and am a warm friend of Mr. B. 
and the Union. But I must confess I was surprised and 
somewhat hurt lately in reading over the sermon on “The 
Future Life,’’ in the number for Sept. 5, 1877. 

On page 193, the top of the first column, are these words; 
“So that future punishment may be eternal, and yet no 
single individual be eternally punished, provided it shall work 
inhim reformation and change in the future life.” As I look 
at this question, the above concedes the whole ground to the 
Universalists. It implies: 1. That there may be another 
probation for man, or a probation 1n hell. 2. That, of course, 
there will be, or may be, a gospel and divine grace found 
there. 3. That the punishment of the wicked in hell is dis- 
ciplinary ; that it is not a final state. That the wicked do not 
“ utterly perish in their own corruption,” but that they may 
yet “see life,” though Christ has declared that they shall 
**not.” 4. That they may repent, believe, be pardoned, be 
born again, and be eternally saved. Now, the question 
that greatly perplexes me is this: Where is this taught in 
God's word? The contrary appears to me to be clearly and 
fully set forth there. If the Bible does not teach eternal 
punishment of some kind, and cut off all hope from those 
that die in their sins, it does not appear to me to teach any- 
thinu clearly. Besides a disputed textin 1 Peter, iii., 19, 20, 
are there any other passages in the Bible which ciearly and 
fairly teach that men may be saved in another life, after 
dying in their sins, especially from Gospel lands? I do not 
think anything of human speculations, theories and sym- 
pathies on sucha subject. They are not to be trusted. We 
must have a “ Thus saith the Lord,” or not open such a wide 
door for hope to persons that are, alas! so liable, even with 
the other view, to “neglect the great salvation.” There are 
persons who, if they seriously believed in a second proba- 
tion, would give no more thought to religion in this life. 
Then, suppose it is a mistake! Please give us an article on 
this subject, or answer in “Inquiring Friends.” 

KEWANEE, ILL. 

If you really wish to know what can be said, on a 
purely Scriptural basis, for a doctrine of final restoration, 
we recommend you to get Mr. Jukes’s book on ‘* The 
Restitution of All Things,” referred to in our last week’s 
issue. Certainly, the Bible does not hold out é the 
sinner a hope of future salvation if he persists in sin 
here; as certainly there are some passages which hold 
out to the Christian a hope (we do not say an assurance) 
that divine love will finally triumph, and ail sentient 
beings be brought under the dominion of the Father’s 
grace. They are such as Ephes. i., 9, 10; Phil. ii., 10; 
Col. i., 19, 20; Rev. v., 12-14. We do not cite these 
passages as conclusive of the mystery of the future, 
only as indicating tbe Scriptural basis on which the ad- 
vocates of final restoration build their hopes. Whether 
these promises are to be qual fied by such declarations 
as Matt. xxiv., 51; xxv., 46; 2 Thess., 1, 9, so that all 
means merely the vast majority, or whether the warn- 
ings of penalty are to be limited by the promises of 
redemption, so that everlasting is to be interpreted only 
as a prolonged, but not an eternal period, or whether 
the two classes of passages are to be reconciled by the 
belief that there will be some utterly irreclaimable, and 
that they will be literally destroyed, ceasing to be and 
so ceasing to interrupt the harmony of holiness by the 
discords of sin, or whether we are to hold both the 
hope and the dread, content to leave the future un- 
fathomed ad uofathomable, to the wisdom avd grace 
of the God of love, are questions we do not attempt to 
discuss in a paragraph; they are questions which divide 
Christian thought into widely different, but, in our 
judgment, not ncpelessly antagonistic, schools of theo- 
ogic thought. 


—What number of converts from heathenism are now com- 
—— of the various mission churches throughout the 
wor 

The latest information at our band is that afforded by 
Dr. William Butler’s ‘‘Land of the Veda,” p. 531, 
based on reports of 1871. These show native church 
members 280,662; native Christiaa c mmunities, 1,151,- 
721; members of Christian schools, 360,189. 





THE BOATMAN. 
By H. W. M. 


ALKING along the glistening sand, 
She saw a boatman approach the land. 


“ Boatman,” she said, “ what is thy fee? 
T am tired, and fain would sail with thee.” 


He shook his head. ‘* Death is my fee; 
When I come again you may sail with me.” 


** T am tired, so tired !’’ she mournful said, 
* Let me rest with the silent dead.” 


* Not now, poor child ; it cannot be; 
But wait, one day I will call for thee.” 


Seven years passed of weakness and pain 
Ere the boatman moored by the bank again. 


She heard the dip of the oar in the wave, 
And moaned, “* Now give me the rest I crave.” 


He caught ber whispered cry for “ rest,” 
And folded her safe in his loving breast. 


Then we, watching near, knew the Lord’s dear face, 
And that heaven was the boatman’s destined place. 








GROWING GRAY GRACEFULLY. 
By VIGNETTE. 
“ So shall the sun in smiles decline, 
And bring a pleasant night.”’ 

LL must grow old, unless they die early. No 
other alternative. Reader! you are inter- 
ested to reflect how to grow old—unless, perhaps, 

you are perfectly willing to die young. 

1. Consent to grow old. Age cannot be repelled, 
and it should not be concealed, denied or disguised. 
We cannot, in these middle years of life, appre- 
hend its peculiar peace and joy. Spring blos- 
soms with flowers, and summer blooms with 
ripening fruits, but neither season reveals the joy 
and pride of harvest. So early life gives little 
token of the happiness of age, yet reason as- 
sures us it must have a happiness of its own in 
store for those who attainit in harmony with its 
conditions. Remember! when we were children 
the labors, the studies, even the pleasures of 
grown men and women around us were repellent, 
or incomprehensible; we could not feel the robust, 
vigorous happiness With which adult life assumes 
its responsibilities, performs its labors, and bears 
its burdens. But when, in due growth, we came 
to these, we took the same joy in them which 
puzzled us children so much in the lives of our 
fathers and mothers. So we can demonstrate (as 
surely as the astronomer computes an eclipse) 
that age is not less happy than youth, if it is met 
and borne aright. And observation confirms what 
reason alleges; for who does not know some 
among the old appearing happier than the young? 
But age must be met somewhatcheerfully. To 
shrink from it, to contrive evasions and disguises 
of its approach, to conceal it to ourselves and 
deny it to others, is no way to enter happily with- 
in its restful shade. Jt must come. IT Is COMING. 
Away, then, with the devices and disguises, the 
fictions and pretenses, which falsify advancing 
years. Let the white hairs bloom, accept the 
glasses or the helpful cane, yield up willingly 
whatever of faculty or power age withdraws and 
look for the compensations which it brings, for 
some such assuredly there are. Consent to grow 
old. 

2. Plant happy memories. Tolive aright in the 
days of early life will go far towards making age 
happy; for the conduct of to-day is the root of 
the memories of to-morrow. We can compute 
this again from what we already know of life. 
In youth, as we all remember, hope was our 
guide, anticipation and expectation were the ani- 
mating sentiments; the mind looked constantly 
forward, plans and purposes were its chief activity. 
In mature years, as most of us now know, realiza- 
tion takes the place of hope; the mind concerns 
itself more with Now. Clearly there must be, as 
years accumulate, a gradual turning of the mind 
towards the past; memory will become the chosen 
companion; we shall live more and more in what 
we recollect. Youth dwells in the Future; man- 
hood in the Present; age in the Past. To ponder 
upon former years enters into the heart-life of 
age just as does the hope and prospect of years to 
come into that of youth. Each person is forming 
that element for his age by his life now. The 
hasty words, the foolish deeds, the neglects and 
omissions, the transgressions of to-day are the 
seeds for so many mortifications and sorrows to 
grow rank in the white-haired years. Whatever 
is wise, right, generous, self-sacrificing, honorable 





in the life of to-day is a plant which will ripen 
thick with peaceful and pleasant memories in the 
days when memory is chief factor in happiness. 
Plant happy memories. 

3. Learn lasting pleasures. Of the recreations, 
the pleasant occupations for leisure time, there 
are some which depend very much upon physical 
vigor and ordinarily must be early relinquished ; 
and others which retain interest even when powers 
and activity have considerably failed. Fortunate, 
therefore, in age is one who has cultivated some 
lasting pleasures; who has learned, during early 
life, to enjoy some occupations which can be still 
continued. Some of the happiest pictures of hu- 
man life are those in which the student, philoso- 
pber or writer is seen prosecuting the studies 
which gave him eminence far down the hill. <A 
taste for reading, a fondness for art, for music or 
for the lighter kinds of handiwork, an enthusiasm 
for one’s garden or for the fresh greenness and 
good order of the trees and walks around a coun- 
try home of one’s own, a kindly love and care for 
animals around one’s house, a hospitable dinner- 
table for one’s friends may fill with cheer-giving 
occupation many long months no longer available 
for business or active life. But these pursuits and 
tastes must be acquired before the season of youth 
is quite flown. Reader, pause a moment; call to 
mind some one whom you know, or of whom you 
have read, whose life is an example of serene and 
happy age. What does he or she have for oceu- 
pation? Are you learning to do that thing, or 
something like it, with enjoyment? If not, you 
are lacking in one important preparation; you 
are’ behindhand in your lesson and will lose your 
place in the class. Learn lasting pleasures. 

4, Cultivate younger friends. Again computing 
what must come to pass from what we have already 
witnessed, we foresee that age will be lonely 
unless there is some timely cultivation of friend- 
ships appropriate for it. Where are the friends of 
our youth? What has become of the ties upon 
which we once so much depended? What then 
must be the continuance of this process of change, 
operating upon the social affinities in which we 
now live? Granting that we could avoid all loss 
of friendships from estrangement, removals and 
social changes, yet, looking forward to the extreme 
of life, it is clear that one is liable to become 
alone by the stern necessity to outlive one’s 
friends. Why should not we turn, winningly, 
while we can, towards those who in due time are 
to take our places in life, and seek, somewhat 
advisedly, to make friends among those who are 
younger than we? Why not make ourselves use- 
ful to the young, that we may retain a welcome 
among them when we have become the old? Let 
us cultivate young friends. 

5. Turn towards heaven. Age is the long 
avenue through which we slowly walk towards 
another life, and death is the gate at the end 
which admits us to the world beyond, to the 
society of the departed and the immediate presence 
of God. This is a weary, painful, dangerous 
walk if we persist in walking backwards, with 
eyes longingly fixed only on the life that must be 
left, and no vision of the way that lies before us 
and the life which we approach. Turn around! 
Set the face and the feet towards the world to 
come! It is well to glance backward sometimes, 
and refresh the memory with glimpses of the path 
we have trod, of the heights we are leaving, on 
which the declining sun still casts a lovely light 
but which we shall not, with quite the same clear- 
ness, see again. But let the steady, watchful 
gaze be upon the road before us and the goal 
beyond. Let the thoughts fly forward to the 
heaven for which we hope, to its renewed youth, 
its reunion with friends, and its companionship 
with Jesus. We sball not bewail age if we can 
heartily turn towards heaven. 








A TALE OF A WONDERFUL ONE-HORSE SHAY. 
—The London ‘‘ Echo” gives the following piece 
of true history: ‘‘ Three weeks since, the parish of 
Stirchley, in Shropshire, was happy in the posses- 
sion of a parish church seven hundred years old, 
and a parson and parish clerk each of whom had 
seen fourscore summers, and had served in their 


“respective capacities for more than half-a-century. 


On Oct. 12 the parson died of old age; since then 
the clerk has followed him; and on the Sunday 
week, while the congregation were assembled 
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within its walls for public worship, the church 
suddenly parted down the side walls, and entirely 
across the ceiling and roof, causing consternation 
among the parishioners, most of whom ran out of 
the building, while a few sought safety under the 
tower arch. If the late rector postponed restora- 
tion under the idea that the building would last 
his time, he made a remarkably accurate esti- 
mate.” 


CURRENCY AND COIN. 
By THE Rev. LEonAarRD Bacon, D. D. 

rT \HERE is a current delusion about what Con- 

gress has to do with the currency. But what 
sentence of the constitution is there in which 
‘*the currency” is mentioned, or the duty of regu- 
lating it is laid upon any depositary of the national 
power? Congress has power to coin money, and 
to regulate the value thereof by regulating the 
weight and the purity of the coins; it has power 
to borrow money on the credit of the nation, and 
to maintain that credit by paying the debts of the 
nation; and if it will simply do its duty in the 
exercise of these powers, commerce or the laws of 
trade—which are laws of nature—will sufficiently 
regulate the currency. Under the grant of powers 
**to regulate commerce,” *‘to provide and main- 
tain a navy,” and ‘‘to make rules for the govern- 
ment and regulation of the land and naval 
forces,” Congress builds light-houses, establishes 
a national observatory, and maintains a system of 
observations on the weather: but Congress has 
not yet undertaken to regulate the weather— 
though,I believe proposals to a:tempt something 
in that direction have sometimes been offered. It 
would be well if members of that august body 
could be made to understand that coined money 
is one thing and currency another thing, and that 
when Congress legislates for the purpose of ex- 
panding or contracting the currency it goes out 
of its legitimate sphere not less really, and far 
more mischievously, than it could do by legislat- 
ing to regulate the rain-fall or the tides. Congress 
can borrow moneys on the credit of the United 
States; but that is not regulating the currency. 
It can pay the debts of the United States, and is 
bound to do so, but that is not regulating the cur- 
rency. It can coin money—~. e. it can manufac- 
ture gold and silver into pieces of certified weight 
and purity, conveniently shaped for use in com- 
merce; but that also is not what is meant by 
regulating the currency. That word ‘‘ currency,” 
designates not coined money only, but also all 
those evidences of debt or ownership which pass 
from hand to hand as representing money. Let 
Congress perform with all fidelity the duty re- 
quired of it by the constitution, manufacture bull- 
ion into honest coin, borrowing money when 
loans are necessary, and honestly paying whatever 
the nation owes to any creditor, and it will be 
minding its own business. 

‘* Honest coin,” I say, because the proposal now 
under consideration in Congress and before the 
nation is that our government shall undertake, on 
a large scale, the manufacture of dishonest coin. 
That, and nothing else, is the meaning of the sil- 
ver bill which has passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives and is pending in the Senate. Mr. 
Bland and those who voted for the bill may not 
know that the bill means dishonesty, but if they 
are thus ignorant they are the tools of other men 
who know their meaning and are willing to enrich 
themselves by the distress and lasting disgrace of 
their country. 

I observe that the veteran politician, Mr. Thur- 
low Weed, is writing in aid of what he ealls ‘‘ the 
remonetization of silver” (New York ‘‘ Tribune,” 
Nov. 13). He has been studying the Bible for 
proof that long ago silver was used as money. He 
refers to Abraham’s purchase of a burial piace for 
four hundred shekels of silver. He shows that 
Joseph was sold for twenty pieces of silver; and 
that throughout the Old Testament and the New 
the value of things is measured by the silver for 
which they were or might be exchanged. He ad- 
mits, of course, that gold as well as silver was 
precious in the days of old; but he main- 
tains that notwithstanding the superior pre- 
ciousness ‘of gold, the ‘‘current money” in or- 
dinary use was the less precious metal. That is 
all true, and too obvious to be questioned; but it 
is no vindication atall of what he means by ‘‘ the 
remonetization of silver.” In his Biblical re- 





searches has he found any example of a righteous 
man doing what it is now proposed that the United 
States shall do? Has he discovered any principle 
either of Christian or of Old Testament morality 
by which an engagement to pay a certain weight 
of gold can be honestly performed by paying a 
less valuable quantity of silver? 

Let nobody say that Mr. Weed is a proprietor in 
some Nevada silver mine; nor that he has pur- 
chased on speculation a great deal of real estate 
and would like to pay for it in cheap money. I 
do not suppose or imply that any such thing can 
be said of him; but there are men of whom such 
things are true, and it is in their interest (uncon- 
scious.as he is of any subserviency to them) that 
he wants ‘‘ the dollar of our fathers” to be made 
a legal tender for all debts, public and private. 
His own words are, in the conclusion of his letter 
to the ‘‘ Tribune”: 

“The silver question is now before Congress, where it 
is being thoughtfully and earnestly considered. The dis- 
cussion will establish the fact that silver and gold are con- 
stitutional money standards; that the debts created to 


+ achieve our national independence, and subsequently in 


the war with England to maintain that independence, 
were paid in silver and gold; and, finally, that in the debt 
created to preserve the Union our Government stipulated 
that its creditors should receive payment of principal and 
interest in coin. With such landmarks to guide its delib- 
erations, Congress will find the financial problem of the 
day easy of solution. The repeal of the law of 1873 de- 
monetizing silver, with a clause directing the recoinage of 
the ‘dollar of our fathers,’ will not only make resump- 
tion easy, but insure the return of prosperity to the ‘ toil- 
ing millions,’ whose unexampled privations have been 
endured with exemplary forbearance.” 

It is true ‘‘that silver and gold are constitu- 
tional money standards ’—that is (if I understand 
it), they are what the Constitution means when it 
confers On Congress the power to coin money. It 
is true that our national debts ccntracted in the 
war for independence and in the war of 1812 were 
paid in gold and silver. It is true ‘‘that in the 
debt created to preserve the Union our Govern- 
ment stipulated that its creditors should receive 
payment of principal and interest in coin.” 
COIN, Mr. Weed says; but he does not think to 
say what coin. He overlooks the fact—doubtless 
he quite forgot—that when the bonds were issued 
which represent ‘the debt created to preserve the 
Union” silver bad been really demonetized ever 
since 1853, and was not a Jegal tender for any 
debt of more than five dollars. A bond for a 
hundred dollars or for fifty, or a treasury note for 
ten dollars, is not honestly redeemable in silver. 
The dollars ‘‘ nominated in the bond” were not— 
and both borrower and lenders understood per- 
fectly that they were not—‘‘the dollars of our 
fathers,” silver dollars, but gold. From 1853 on- 
ward the only lawful dollar in any payment of 
more than five dollars was a gold dollar, or the 
tenth part of a gold eagle, weighing 258 grains, 
nine-tenths fine; and the only honest meaning of 
a government bond for $100 was that the United 
States would pay to the holder of that paper 2,580 
grains (or, in other words, 5 ounces, 7 penny- 
weights and 12 grains) of coined gold. 

It is important that we understand clearly what 
it 1s which Mr. Weed proposes. Remember, it is 
that the Government, instead of paying according 
to the contract, shall compel the holder of that 
bond to accept payment ina sort of coin which 
was not legal tender for debts when the contract 
was made. If a tailor, in consideration of a 
price already paid, has contracted to furnish Mr. 
Weed with a suit of black broadcloth, does he 
perform that contract by sending him two suits of 
blue jeans? If a grocer has promised to send me 
a barrel of flour, for which I have paid him in 
advance, does he fairly redeem his promise by 
sending me three or four barrels of turnips? We 
contracted to pay the holder of that bond 5 
ounces, 7 pennyweights, and 12 grains of coined 
gold; and will that contract be honestly per- 
formed if we compel our creditor to accept, in- 
stead of that gold, 85 ounces, 18 pennyweights, 
and 18 grains of silver? Ought we not to pay 
just what we promised? 

Will Mr. Weed, or anybody else, tell us that if 
the bondholder gets his hundred dollars ‘‘in coin” 
it will be all the same, and that a dollar is a dollar, 
whether it be silver or gold? The answer is, No, 
sir; the dollars you propose to pay are not the 
same—not of the same value—with the dollars 
which we promised to pay; and that is just the 





meaning and the reason of your proposal. The 
**dollar of our fathers” that you talk about is a 
cheaper article than that which was promised; 
and therefore it is proposed that, after the lapse 
of a quarter of a century since that coin was with- 
drawn from circulation, we shall begin to manu- 
facture that sort of dollars again, and shall foree 
our creditors to receive them as of equal value with 
gold dollars. Frankly stated, the entire argu- 
ment for the so-called ‘‘remonetization of silver” 
is this: An ounce of gold will buy SIXTEEN ownces 
of silver; therefore, for every ounce of gold that we 
owe, let us compel the creditor to accept as full pay- 
ment FIFTEEN ounces of silrer. Just this is what 
the Bland bill proposes; namely, that the great 
Union, with all its wealth and all its pride, shall 
make the eagle on its seal and on its coins the 
emblem of its rapacity, robbing its crippled 
soldiers and the widows and orphans of those 
who died to defend it; robbing the depositors in 
savings banks; robbing every farmer or artisan 
who has invested a hundred dollars in a Govern- 
ment bond; robbing every foreigner who has been 
so imprudent as to Joan something to the Great 
Republic; robbing all its creditors with impartial 
rapacity, by withholding, in its imperial power, 
one-sixteenth part of what it owes them. Robbery 
by wholesale confiscation might be more magnifi- 
cent, but it could not be meaner. 

Perhaps a word is due to the sentimental aspect 
of the question. Silver, we are told, is the cur- 
rency earliest mentioned in Scripture. It was the 
money which Abraham paid for the field of Mac- 
pelah. It was the money which the ten sons of 
Jacob took when they sold their pet brother for a 
slave. It was good enough for Judas Iscariot, 
Silver was the money of the common people, 
‘* while the luxurious kings of the old world rev- 
eled in gold drinking cups.” The dollar of our 
fathers was good enough for their creditors, and 
our creditors are no better than theirs. There- 
fore—three cheers for the dollar of our fathers! 
Just so, the tailor, in the case which I have sup- 
posed, might say, if Mr. Weed, unable to rise 
above the consideration of commercial honesty, 
should object to the substitution of two suits of 
blue jeans for the black broadcloth suit which he 
had paid for, ‘*The cloth of which I made these 
garments is warranted by the Constitution, and 
not condemned by Scripture; it is what the com- 
mon people used to wear in the good old times; 
the luxurious monarchs and nobles of the old 
world wear black broadcloth, while the Governor 
of Indiana finds that a suit of blue jeans is good 
enough for him; therefore—three cheers for blue 
Jeans !” 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL NORMAL OLASSES. 
By THE Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D. 
[THIRD PAPER.} 

COME now to answer the question, ‘‘ How 

shall we overcome difficulties in arranging for 
organizing and conducting normal classes?’ In 
our small communities the teachers are few, the 
enthusiasm is lacking, and the discouragements 
are great. 

1. There must be at least one individual in that 
community who has a true idea of the work of 
the Sunday-school. He or she must see that the 
school is a training institution, a school and not 
a prayer-meeting ; a school, and not a Sunday 
concert or sociable ; a school, and not a library 
association. He must recognize the importance 
of thorough preparation on the part of teachers, 

2. This one must find another, and still another 
of like convictions with himself. He must find 
them, or he must raise them up by conversation, 
argument, or distribution of tracts and articles on 
the subject. He must compel others to feel with 
himself the necessity of a higher standard of 
Sunday-school work. 

3. This little coterie of convinced workers must 
organize with a view of increasing the number of 
those who feel the necessity and who are willing 
to adopt some measures for improvement. This 
may be done by talking to the superintendent or 
pastor, or both ; by holding at some private house 
a meeting for a cup of tea and an hour of talk. 

4. The new movement must not involve too 
much work or too much time. Instead of inaugu- 
rating a meeting which shall be continued for all 
time, let those who are interested agree to organ- 
ize for ten or twelve special meetings, A limited 
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number of meetings will be attended by persons 
who could not pledge themselves to be regular at- 
tendants for a long series of services. 

5. Public notices should be given of this meet- 
ing from the pulpit, from the superintendent’s 
desk, and in tbe prayer-meeting, that the whole 
church may understand what is contemplated. 

6. In addition to the public notices there should 
be a call sent to each of the Sunday-school teachers, 
and to a few in the advanced classes who may be 
thought willing to devote themselves to such 
work. This personal call should be made in writ- 
ing or by a printed circular, and either handed by 
cne of the interested individuals, who can add 
oral appeal to the printed announcement, or sent 
through the post-office. 

7. The plan of work for the ten meetings should 
be outlined ; the subjects to be studied, the con- 
versations to be conducted, ete. This outline 
will commend itself to those who are anxious to 
learn. 

8. The place of meeting should be well under- 
stood, so that there may be no uncertainty in the 
mind of any one as to where he shall go. It 
should be the aim of the managers to have the 
place comfortable, well warmed, and well lighted 
in ample time. 

9. The exercises should be opened punctually, 
made as interesting and instructive as possible, 
and brought to a close before the persons present 
are wearied. 

10. The best man or woman in the community 
should be selected to conduct these exercises. 
Ample preparation should be made, members of 
the class should be encouraged to use blank paper 
and lead pencils freely, to ask questions and to 
offer suggestions. 

11. It should be the aim of every meeting to 
communicate Bible knowledge, to illustrate some 
important teaching of the Bible, to illustrate 
from the members of the class some conscious 
need in connection with their work as teachers, 
and to meet this need, or put them in the way of 
meeting it for themselves. 

12. There should be no discouragement felt if 
but a few are present, and not a single allusion 
should be made to the fact, by those who conduct 
it, that there is but a small turn out. Nothing so 
weakens a meeting as to begin lamenting over the 
absent ones. Numbers do not make a success in 
normal class work. Two persons may conduct a 
good normal class—three will do it better. 

13. The difficulty of coming together in rural 
neighborhoods for the normal class is no greater 
than that of getting together for sewing societies, 
spelling matches, evening parties, or revival meet- 
ings. I have never known the weather to inter- 
fere with a revival meeting after it had once got- 
ten a start. When people are interested they do 
not allow weather to keep them away from a de- 
sirable engagement. ‘‘ Where there is a will there 
is a way.” 

The writer will be glad to correspond with per- 
sons who are interested in this subject, and will 
be glad to send ‘‘ The Chautauqua Handbook” to 
all who make application at 805 Broadway, N. Y. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J., October, 1877. 








AM I ORTHODOX ? 
By J. FRANK GIBBS. 

OON after the now famous council at Indian 
Orchard I saw a notice in some of the Boston 
papers that the subject before that council would 
be discussed at the Monday morning gathering of 
Congregational ministers. I had been for some 
time shaky regarding the subject, though not un- 
til, in a theological seminary, I had gone behind 
the words of our version—damned, hell and eter- 
nal or everlasting. Of course, thought I, this 
will be an excellent place for one to attend. Here 
certainly tbe orthodox position will be most ably 
defended, and perhaps the other side also. 
Imagine my surprise to hear not one word of ar- 
gument from the essayists concerning the truth 
or falsity of the question. It was even stated 
that that was not the question to be discussed, but 
the question was whether the Congregational 
polity could recognize anything else than the end- 
lessness of punishment. Except in occasional ex- 
pressions like this, ‘‘I believe the Bible teaches 
the endlessness of punishment,” there was but one 
argument that reached my ears in all that hour 
and a half, and that was in substance this: if end- 





less punishment be not true, then Christ died in 
vain, or came into the world upon a useless errand. 

I came away from that gathering both offended 
and grieved. I had thought, boastingly, that 
Congregationalism rested its claim to a place in 
the world, not upon a question of polity but upon 
the eternal foundations of truth. I had fondly 
supposed that a question of this importance 
would be discussed from this standpoint above all 
others. 

Firmly believing that I have been thorough in 
my search, honest in the convictions I have 
formed, firmly believing that the Bible, correctly 
translated, is not decisive upon the subject, I 
am told by a large body of my fellow minis- 
ters that I cannot find fellowship with them, 
simply because I am in earnest and care more for 
truth than for what some choose to call the Con- 
gregational polity. Going tothem for food I am 
given a stone, with velocity added toit. Going 
to'them to be taught I am disfellowshiped. 

I find in the English Bible four words, 
‘“‘damned,” ‘‘hell,” ‘‘everlasting,” and ‘ eter- 
nal,” that seem to me better translated by con- 
demned, hades and xonian. I went to that gather- 
ing to find if I was wrong in judging thus, and if 
so why? I came away the child of disappoint- 
ment. Some present on the above named occasion 
asserted that they could not conscientiously re- 
main with the denomination did they not believe 
in endless punishment. Others said they would 
leave the ministry if they ceased to believe it. 

I went away not particularly delighted with the 
idea that my fellow ministers had argued the ques. 
tion from such a standpoint. The ministry I en- 
tered is one earnestly seeking truth—not con- 
tented to settle down upon anything whose 
foundations are not eternal. 

If I leave the Congregational polity where shall 
Igo? I am nota Universalist. All I can say is I 
do not know how many or how few will be saved, 
nor how, nor when, nor where. 

Iam a young man, a stranger to the public. I 
know I run a great risk in taking this step, as 
some would speak of risks. But truth is worth 
something—will stand a few risks. What can I do 
better than this: resolve to adhere to the right 
and let God see to all risks and lead me where he 
wants me ? 





LETTER FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
NaTAL, South Africa, October 9, 1877. 
Editor of the Christian Union : 

NATAL will soon have some interesting visitors. It is 
reported that the first expedition to Central Africa from 
the International Association, founded at the suggestion 
of King Leopold II., will stop awhile in this colony on its 
way to Zanzibar. Their project is grand and gigantic, 
being no less than the opening up a highway for commerce 
across the Continent from Zanzibar to Loango. Other ex- 
peditions, scientific and philanthropic as well as Christian, 
will mark out and construct cross paths to this great cen- 
tral highway. The “Christian Express,” a paper pub- 
lished by the Scotch mission in Kaffraria, which we may 
call the ‘“‘ Missionary Herald” of South Africa, says: “ It 
is proposed that England, from her South African domin- 
ions, should push a great line of communication from the 
Transvaal northwards, crossing the Zambezi below all the 
falls and rapids, passing behind the Lupata Mountains, 
west of Lake Nyassa, and so on to the south of Lake Tan- 
ganyika. Another British enterprise would probably be 
the construction of a road from Kilwa, on the east coast, 
to tap the north end of Lake Nyassa and to join the great 
route from the south where it ends on Tanganyika. But 
this will more likely be accomplished by a number of 
Scotch capitalists who purpose forming a trading com- 
pany to Eastern Africa. The French will start from 
Algeria and cross the desert of Sahara. The Germans will 
unite this with the work of the International Society and 
with the Abyssinian region. The Italians will begin—in- 
deed, have begun—from the Galla country, south of the 
Red Sea, and proceed towards the southwest.” Mighty 
and noble undertakings these, surely! Who can forecast 
the benefit to Africa, if but partially successful? The 
“Express” goes on to speak of the Christian missions to 
Central Africa, and says: ‘‘ These are all from Britain; 
none of them is American.” I confess I read those words 
with a sigh. Why should America stand aloof from an 
enterprise so well calculated to elevate this degraded con- 
tinent, and repair, in some measure, the wrongs she has 
inflicted on her? British Christians seem in earnest in 
their intention to annex Africa to the kingdom of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. And is not this object equally dear 
to the hearts of American Christians? I cannot under- 
stand this indisposition on the part of American Christians 
to co-operate with those in other lands in sending light into 
the interior of Africa. 

You may have noticed in the papers thata new Kaffir war 
has broken out in the old colony, or that part of South- 
eastern Africa lying midway between the Cape and Natal. 
It has originated in a quarrel between a tribe of Gcalekas 





and the Fingoes; but as the latter are staunch allies of the 
English, England is involved in it. Happily the pros- 
pect is that this war will not be a general one, like that of 
1852. Already the Gealekas have been driven from that 
part of the country which they determined to occupy as 
their own. Kreli, the chief of the rebellious tribe, tried 
the auguring art. Two cocks, one representing the En- 
glish Government, the other Kreli, were made to fight; but 
the latter was beaten. This has increased his superstitious 
fears, and it is said he would make peace at once were he 
not under the control of his people. This excitement does 
not seriously affect this colony, nor will it unless there 
should be a rising of the various Kaffir tribes, and of this 
there seems to be no present probability. We rejoice that 
the Governor of the Cape colony, Sir Bartle Frere, is a 
man of justice, as well as a distinguished politician, and 
we feel sure that he will set things right in the old colony, 
if anyone can. The Transvaal, lately annexed to the 
British dominion, is now reduced to quiet and order under 
the able governorship of Sir T. Shepstone, and it presents 
a wide and accessible field for educational and missionary 
efforts. American philanthropists desiring to occupy it, I 
am sure, would receive a hearty welcome. 


Yours truly, J. TYLER. 








Religions Mets, 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 








ABROAD. 

EnGLann.—‘‘ The Leicester Conference” is the title of a 
keen and forcible article in the Rev. R. W. Dale’s monthly, 
“The Congregationalist,” and is likely to be the title of 
more articles before the English Independents have done 
with the debate. This conference, it will be remembered, 
was called to meet alongside of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, at its late meeting in Leicester, and 
was to consist of those who ‘feel that agreement in theo- 
logical opinion can no longer be held to be essential to 
religious communion.” The phrase may mean much or 
little, but the vague views of some of the Congrega- 
tionalist ministers who took part in the conference, and 
some of their utterances then and since, have convinced 
such men as Mr. Dale, Mr. Guinness Rogers, and Mr. Ed- 
ward White, that it means a great deal more than it ought 
to mean, and that the yearnings of some of their brethren 
for not only personal but ecclesiastical communion with 
Deists and Pantheists are the expression not so much of 
comprehensive charity as of doctrinal unsoundness. Any- 
how, the question of the proper conditions of religious and 
ecclesiastical communion, about which there has been so 
much vague and sentimental talk of late years, is now up 
for a thorough and practical discussion, from which the 
churches on this side the sea cannot but derive benefit. 





The Sermons of Canon Farrar on eternal punishment 
have been followed by others by Canon Duckworth (a 
canon also of Westminster) in the same sense and in a like 
declamatory style. These sermons, in the brief reports 
that come to us, do not give a favorable idea of the style 
of discussing grave doctrinal questions now prevalent in 
the pulpits of the English Establishment; for they consist 
mainly in the preacher’s emphatic reiteration in various 
forms of speech that he extremely dislikes a certain form 
of doctrine. Canon Farrar has written to ‘‘ The Guardian” 
contradicting the report that he had said that the word 
“eternal” should have no place in the revised English 
Bible. It was the word “ everlasting,” as applied to pun- 
ishment, to which he objected. 


ScoTLaND.—The Disestablishment Crusade.—The shrewd 
strategy of the Liberal party in following disestablish- 
ment in Ireland with proposals for disestablishing the 
Scotch Kirk has been helped by the curious infelicity of 
their antagonist, Mr. Secretary Hardy, in his recent ad- 
dress to an assembly of Scotch Tories. ‘‘Our party” (so 
he says in substance) ‘are resolved to resist the disestab- 
lishment in Scotland, because we regard it as the prelude 
to disestablishment in England.” It would seem asif no- 
thing but the very genius of political blundering could 
have inspired such a remark to such an audience. First, 
it is a warning to the Scotch Episcopalian Tories that their 
party in England has deserted them. Secondly, ‘it is a 
warning to the members of the Established Kirk that 
they are kept up only as a sort of dyke to protect the 
“black prelacy ” and spreading Romanism of the Church 
of England, which they abhor, from being swept away by 
the advaacing tide of Liberalism. Finally, it is an invi- 
tation to all the other churches of Scotland to rally to the 
support of the Liberals. The Free Church, with its 
ancient theoretical prejudice against Voluntaryism, has 
thus far hung back from taking any part in the disestab- 
lishment movement; but it will hardly be able to resist 
such persuasions as the Tory Secretary of War has so un- 
wittingly applied. On the other side of the Tweed, it will 
be amusing to see with what arguments English High 
Churchmen will justify themselves in maintaining by 
public law such a sacrilege as the Scotch Kirk, that so 
their correct and comfortable English Episcopacy may 
continue to enjoy its privileges and revenues. It will not 
be strange if the extreme Ritualists should take this * 
oocasion to carry out a threat they have often made, and 
vote the Liberal ticket. of 


IraLy.—The Pope’s Health.—A fortnight ago we were 
waiting from day to day for news of the Pope’s death. 
The ‘*‘ London Times,” just arrived, speaks in a leader of 
this event as unmistakably impending. But we now not 
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only know that the Pope is out of immediate danger, but 
have reason to doubt whether he has been seriously sick at 
all. During the prevalence of these alarming rumors at 
Rome, when from time to time the story that the Pope was 
actually dead ran through the streets, the Roman organs 
of the Vatican maintained an unbroken silence on the sub- 
ject, and this silence was taken by the people as a sign 
that the news was true. Now, these papers are twitting 
the public with their folly, and representing that a chill, 
a hard cold, and a slight feverish attack were the only 
foundation for all that panic. 





Father Curci is hard at work on his new book, in which, 
while professing that he would not for the world create 
any scandal, he will inevitably say something to hurt the 
feelings of his old friends. 


AT HUME. 

The Rev. Dr. Ryder of Chicago arrives at the conclusion 
that “ the orthodox idea regarding the ultimate condition 
of humanity is probably anything the people like to have 
it, depending altogether on the man who preaches it and 
the pulpit in which it is preached.” 


Rev. Dr. S. F. Childs, professor of Biblical and ecclesi- 
astical history in Hartford Theological Seminary, is said 
to be in trouble with the trustees, and a meeting of the 
board will be held during the present vacation for the 
purpose of demanding his resignation. Prof. Childs’s 
friends, while not as yet making public his side of the case 
in full, say that the difficulty is solely a matter of differ- 
ence over his method of preaching and teaching; that he 
is deemed ‘‘ too old fashioned and unpopular in his rugged 
presentation of the sterner features of the harsh old ortho- 
dox creed.” 

A Religious Census.—At a public gathering of the Uni- 
tarian and other churches in Boston, the Rev. Mr. Hale 
said that the population of that city could be divided into 
three sorts of people, with about an equal number in 
each. One hundred thousand belong to or are associated 
with the Protestant churches. Another one-third gravi- 
tate toward or are connected with the Roman Catholic 
churches, and the remaining one-third he thought do not 
gravitate toward either one, and in fact to none at 
all. The third is the class that needs spiritual cultivation. 
The men and women of Boston, he urged, should go out 
toward the class. It fills our prisons and is largely made 
up of the children of our immigrant population. 


The Rev. Dr. Parker, an eminent Orthodox divine, of 
Hartford, preached a very forcible sermon Sunday, Dec. 
28, upon the future state of the righteous. He dissented 
from that not uncommon view that Heaven is a place of 
perpetual rest or of unending praise-giving and incense- 
offering, believing it rather a place of beneficent exertion, 
and suggested that possibly Christians might find there 
some employment in carrying the light to those who had 
never seen it while in this world. In this connection he 
said, with marked emphasis, that the old doctrine that the 
great mass of humanity who had never heard of Christ, or 
had never accepted him, would be eternally punished, was 
‘intolerable and outrageous.” ‘‘ Rather than preach such 
a doctrine,” said he, ‘‘I would be forever dumb.” 


A Notable Prayer-Meeting.—Twenty years ago a few 
Christian young men started in a private office in Chicago 
a noonday meeting for prayer. Since that time, among 
all kinds of vicissitudes, it has been continuously sustained. 
In times of general religious interest its power and influ- 
ence have been especially marked. Twice burned out of 
house and home, its identity was not lost, nor its useful- 
ness diminished. For a number of years Mr. Moody, then 
President of the Chicago Y. M. C. A., took an active part 
in the meeting and made it especially a means of grace to 
young men. The twentieth anniversary of the meeting 
was held at Farwell Hall, Chicago, Dec. 20th. Messrs. 
Farwell, Hammond, Jacobs and Cole, Drs. C. H. Everest, 
A. E. Kittredge and others took part in the exercises. 


How the Interest is Kept Up.—A Christian lady, who 
superintends one of the 125 Sunday-schools that have been 
organized by a single missionary of the Sunday-school 
Union in Northern Nebraska, has looked after eighty 
scholars this year, and to increase their interest, though in 
limited circumstances herself, prepared for them a Christ- 
mas festival. The schoolhouse being too small, a barn 
was chosen and fitted up for the occasion. Among the 
gifts were little pocket pin-cushious for men and boys, 
lamp shades and mats for girls and women, home-made 
puzzles, toy books, dolls, etc., all made with her own 
hands or provided with her small means. No one was for- 
gotten. A little, loving message accompanied every 
present—written for the older scholars, pen-printed for 
the younger ones. ‘I stood over her treasures,” says our 
informant, “‘ with moistened eyes and a softened heart, 
asking over and over again, Who will pay for those mid- 
night hours stolen from sleep ? And the words of the 
Saviour came to me, with a new meaning: ‘She hath done 
what she could.’ ”’ 


The Synod of Atlantic has on its roll 113 colored 
churches and but three white ones. It has had a remark- 
able growth in the past seven years, and has the prospect 
of a rapid spread in the future. A very animated meet- 
ing of this Synod closed at Concord, N. C., Dec. 10. It 
was reported that, with much spiritual life and growth, 
some localities have been sadly distracted by the “exodus” 
excitement. Rev. William A. Patton, of Charleston, 
S. C., positively stated that the majority of the leaders 
were disappointed politicians; that no ship had sailed for 
Liberia, nor was there any ship to sail; that there was be 
tween $60,000 and $70,000 in the hands of the officers of 
the Association, for which they give no satisfactory 





account, and that all who contribute to the stock run the 
risk of losing their money. He earnestly advised every 
colored man to avoid the scheme. One session was mostly 
given up to reports upon the efforts of the Roman Catho- 
lies to proselyte the colored people. Many startling de 
tails were related, from the personal knowledge of the 
members of the Synod, and a committee was appointed to 
collect and give circulation to additional facts bearing 
upon the subject. With respect to the work among the 
Freedmen, it was held that it should receive assistance 
from the Board of Home Missions, and to that end the 
Board and the Freedmen’s Committee should co-operate. 
The Synod determined to send to the next General 
Assembly a memorial on this subject. No stronger assur- 
ance of the prosperous future of the colored people in the 
South need be desired than the efforts which they are 
making towards their own education and evangelization. 


The National Reform Convention is the body which de- 
sires a recognition of the Deity in the Constitution of the 
United States. It has recently closed a session at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., at which a number of resolutions were adopted, 
substantially as follows: 

“1. Toat this is a Christian nation, notwithstanding omis- 
sions in its fundamental law and inconsistencies in its acts 
and deliverances. 

“2. That any attempt to unchristiafize the Government is 
subversive of its constant traditional policy. 

“3. That the Bible should be retained in the State institu- 
tions of learning and especially in the public schools. 

“4. That the charge of seeking to unite Church and State is 
emphatically repudiated by the Convention. 

“5. That although God is recognized in so many ways by 

the continued acts of the Government, it would still further 
tend to settle this whole question to secure an amendment to 
the National Constitution in which God should be acknowl- 
edged as the ultimate source of all civil authority and Jesus 
Christ as ruler of the nations.”’ 
Following the adoption of the resolutions, addresses were 
made by the Rev. Mr. McAlister, on the subject of civil 
power, and by the Rev. Dr. Campbell, on the topic, ‘‘ The 
Bible in the Public Schools.” The Rev. Dr. Tully, the last 
speaker, said that if Christian education was neglected we 
would become a nation of atheists. He claimed that citi- 
zens could not be taught their duties properly without the 
Word of God, and that the difference between Scotland 
and Spain was made by the Bible. 


Dr. Eggleston’s Church of the Christian Endeavor is 
occupying some share of public attention. The church is 
located in the Eastern District of Brooklyn and was in its 
earlier days the headquarters of the famous Lee Avenue 
Sunday-school. Dr. Eggleston bids fair to revive its old 
reputation. The present Sunday-school numbers over 1000 
children, and it is claimed that the church has more chil- 
dren and young people under its care in proportion to its 
membership than any other in the world. The conspicuous 
and novel feature of the work is an association known as 
the ‘‘ Endeavor Club,” designed “‘ for the amusement and 
profit of young men.” Its meeting room is furnished with 
a good library of 800 volumes, games of various sorts and 
a shooting gallery. ‘‘ We think it far better, “says the 
Doctor, ‘that young men without a taste for reading, or 
with such a taste, who crave excitement, should find 
recreation in shooting with a parlor rifle, in this admirably 
fitted gallery, than in playing cards or billiards in a 
saloon.” Dr. Eggleston’s views as to secondary means of 
grace are very comprehensive. We quote from a recent 
interview in one of the daily papers : 

“It is proper,” he says, “that a church should save men by 

hook and by crook. No man dealing with young men in the 
perils of a great city should stand on the manner of saving 
them. Dr. John Hall says, I know, that it is no more the 
business of a church to furnish amusements than to keepa 
grocery. Very good. If my young men could only be saved 
by my keeping a grocery, I would open one to-morrow—a 
dry grocery,I mean. . . No man has larger plans for 
work than I,and no man takes more interest in his work. 
People think that I have accomplished a great deal, but it is 
nothing to what I could do.” 
We wish Doctor Eggleston the largest success in his 
undertaking, and trust that he may find opportunity and 
encouragement to carry out all his plans, even though 
they may sometimes trespass upon our conservative no- 
tions. The series of papers which he has already prom- 
ised for the Christian Union will describe his principles 
and methods more in detail. 

Dr. Tyngq’s Project.—We publish herewith a communi- 
cation setting forth the details of Dr. Stephen H. Tyng 
Jr.’s proposed fund for general evangelistic, missionary 
and humanitarian work among the masses of New York 
city : 

To the Editor of the Christian Unton: 

Four great centers of evangelistic and missionary agencies 
are under the general guidance of Dr. Tyng, Jr., viz.: Grand 
Union Hall, Seventh avenue and 34th street; Church of the 
Mediator, Ith avenue and 52d street; Church of the Ref- 
ormation, 130 Stanton street; The Mission Home, 46 E. 43d 
street. 

In several of these places daily preaching and teaching ser- 
vices and numerous Sunday servicesare held, besides Sunday- 
schools, with more than two thousand children. The Church 
of the Reformation is the special work of the corporation of 
the “ House of the Evangelists.’’ In addition to these, there 
are under the same general supervision: An Orphapage, 
149 E. 53d St.; a Dispensary, 46 E. 43d St.; a Reformatory 
Home for Christian Care, on a farm of forty acres near Sing 
Sing; the Peabody Home for Aged Women; besides the An- 
drew and Philip Society for the Evangelization of men; the 
Martha and Mary Society for ministering to sick and destitute 
women; the Innocents, society of women to provide for poor 
women during their tonfinement; the Burial Society, with a 
large plot of ground in the New York Bay Cemetery ; organ- 
ized bread and coal distribution, and many minor agencies. 

To put the various agencies represented in this statement 





on a permanent basis, and free from all obligations, it is nec- 
essary to raise the sum of $75,000. For this amount the Cor- 
poration of the Church of tne Holy Trinity is now liable. 
This effort is connected with the completion of the subscrip- 
tion towards the payment of the entire indebtedness of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, for which object $166,000 have 
already been assumed. 

The benevolent work of these organizations has been prose- 
cuted for the good of the neglected classes without denomina- 
tional] restrictions or sectarian ends. IT 1s ALL ADDITIONAL 
TO THE ORDINARY PAROCBIAL WORK OF THE CHURCH OF THE 
HOLY TRINITY. 

Since the people are fits objects, why should not those whose 
sympathies are with\thegneglected classes be its supporters? 
No public appeal has ever been made for this work. Its cur- 
rent expenses bave been provided by the Congregation of the 
church of the Holy Trinity and friends of the different Insti- 
tutions. It is now proposed to raise a Fund which may at 
once free this work from Debt and provide for its future 
maintenance. 

The Terms of Subscription and of the Fund will be as 
follows: 

I. The Principal of the Fund shall be paid for the can- 
celment of the Debt on the premises described in this Siate- 
ment and for no other purpose whatever. 

Il. An agreement shall be taken from the Corporation of 
the Church of the Holy Trinity on the payment of this fund, 
stipulating that an amount equal to the legal interest upon 
the principal sum paid shall annually by the Corporation or 
the Congregation of the Church ot the Holy Trinity be ex- 
pended in the support of undenominational, evangelistic, and 
humanitarian work among tbe people of New York City. 
Subscriptions to this fund are invited from all who are inter- 
ested in such benevolent work and are ready to co-operate 
in securing its permanent support. Such subscriptions may 
be sent to any one of the undersigned, or to Stephen H.Tyng, 
Jr., 46 East 43d Sureet, and will be acknowledged through the 
Press. 

The subscribers have consented to serve as a committee for 
the receipt of subscriptions and .o pass over moneys received 
by them to the Treasurer of the Corporation of the Church of 
the Holy Trinity. 

Wu. E. VopGeE, of Phelps, Dodge & Co., 11 Cliff St. 

A. V. 8ToUT, Pres. of Suoe and Leather Bank, 271 Broadway. 

J. M. MoRRrs0N, Pres. of Manhattan Co. Bank, 40 Wall St. 

Jas. M. Brown, of Brown Bros. & Co., 59 Wall St. 

J. A. Bostwick, of J. A. Bostwick & Co., 141 Pearl St. 


New YORK City, December 27th. 1877. 
GLEANINGS. 

—A new Congregational church was organized in Closter, 
N. J., Dec. 28. The pastor is the Rev. A. H. Shaw. 

—Ordination services were lately held at Joy Prairie, 
Ill., the ministerial candidate being Mr. Edwin 8S. St: ele. 

—The Congregational Society at Grinnell, lowa, owed sev- 
eral hundred dollars to Wendell Phillips, with some years’ 
interest, and he has given them his claim. 

—A good temperance work is being carried on along the 
line of the N. P. R. R., in Minnesota. Dec. 15, in the frontier 
townof Detroit, 101 names were secured for the pledge. 

—Tnhe Rev. Samuel Longfellow, known for many personal 
excellences, as well as for being the poet’s brother, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to the charge of thé Unitarian Society 
at Germantown, Penn. 

—A recent council at Dwight, Illinois, ordained to the min- 
istry Mr. Wm. C. Rogers, of the last class at,Andover sem- 
inary. The Rey. Messrs. Sherrill, Edwards, Allen, Mont- 
gomery, Langley,and Dr. W.K. Whittlesey took part in the 
services. 

—Mr. R. B. Wright, of the last class at Andover, was or- 
dained at Poplar Grove, Lll., Dec. 26. President A. 8. Chapin, 
of Beloit College, was moderator of the Council. The Rey. 
Messrs. Woodbury, Higley, Whitney and C. H. Richards par- 
ticipated in the services. 

—Tbe Dorchester (Mass.) Second Church celebrates its 
70th anniversary Jan. 6, and will receive, as a birthday 
gift from its venerable parent, the First Church, which is 247 
years old, two pieces of communion plate, one dated 1678, 
and the other supposed to be considerably older. 

—The new P. E. church of the Transfiguration, in West 
Philadelphia, has been completed and opened for service. 
The edifice is built in the modern Gothic style, of Trenton 
brown stone with granite trimmings, and will seat between 
400 and 500 persons. Its pastor is the Rey. Thos. K. Conrad, 
D. D. 

—Revivals are noted at Manchester Center, N.H., under the 
preaching of the Rev. O. L. Leonard, and at White River 
Junction, Vt., where the Rev. A. J. Hough is pastor. From 
no congregation at all, when he began, last spring, the latter 
has now a regular attendance of 300, among whom are many 
converts. 

—A series of religious meetings preparatory to Mr. Moody’s 
February campaign in Springfield, Mass., begins in that city 
January 7th—the first day of the week of prayer. The ser- 
vices at Providence were held until the Saturday before 
Christmas with undiminished interest. Atone of the last 
meetings 150 rose for prayer. The Evangelists are now at 
Hartford, Ct. 

—Calls have been received and accepted as follows: By the 
Rev. Willis E. Hadley, of Newington, to the Congregational 
church at Rye, N. H.; by the Rev. F. E. Davison of Pittsfield, 
N. H., to the Free Baptist church at Pawtucket, R. I.; by the 
Rev. J. R. Prior to the Kingston, R.!., Congregational church; 
by the Rev. C. W. Ward, of Providence, R.I., to St. Paul's 
P. E. Church, Winona, Minn.; and by the Rev. J. R. Chalmers, 
of Fair Haven, Vt., to Albert Lea, Minn. 

—The First Presbyterian Church of Bridgeport, Conn., bas 
extended a call to the Rev. Henry A. Davenport, of New 
York. Mr. Davenport bas been for five years the faithful 
and acceptable pastor of the Alexander Mission Chapel of 
Dr. John Hall's church. Under his ministry the con- 
gregation has enjoyed almost a continuous revival. His 
place, if he leaves it, will be a difficult one to fill. Good mis- 
sion pastors do not grow on every tree. 

—Announcement has been made for some time of an ap- 
proaching Lutheran Free Diet. Its first session was held at 
Philadelphia, Dec. 27. Papers were presented by the Rev. 
Dr. Luther, of Reading, Pa., upon the “ Linguistic Relations 
of the Lutheran Church ;” and by the Rev. Dr. J. A. Seiss 
upon the “ Misunderstandings and Misreprestatations of the 
Lutheran Church.” Both of these topics excited considera- 
blediscussion. The meetings were to be continued during 
following days. 
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ASA FAITHFUL TO RIS GOD. 
Jan. 13. 2Chron., xiv., 1-11. 

“ Lord, it is nothing with thee to help, whether with many 
or with them that have no power.”’—2 CHRON., xiv., ll. 

HE humility of Rehoboam was of short duration. 

The man that could be content with shields of 
of brass for the golden shields of his father was not 
of a sort to take greatly to heart the humiliation 
that had fallen on the nation through his folly. He in- 
herited from Solomon his love of ease and display, but 
not his energy and administrative ability. The idola- 
tries which Solomon had suffered Rehoboam did not 
expel. ‘‘ He did evil because he prepared not his heart 
to seek the Lord.” 

His son Abijah was a man of greater vigor. He had 
no sooner ascended the throne than he organized an 
army and declared war against Jeroboam. The force 
on Israel’s side was double that of Judah. (2) Jeroboam, 
borrowing a stroke of strategy from that practiced by 
Joshua in his attack of Ai, (2) laid an ambush for the 
attacking army of Judah. But Abijah had the relig- 
ious feelings of the peopie. The presence of the priest- 
hood and the sound of the sacred trumpets inspirited 
Judah as much as they dispirited Israel. A panic fell 
on the larger army. It was defeated Wies a loss of 
more than half its entire numbers. Jeroboam never 
recovered from the blow. (c) 

The religious appeal of Abijab on the eve of this de- 
cisive battle was the act rather of a politic than of a 
deeply religious prince. And when his son Asa came 
to the throne, he found the kingdom still divided in its 
allegiance between the worship of the God of David 
and the idolatrous worship of the wives of Solomon. 
The monuments of their influence still remained. 
‘“‘The Temple was hemmed in by dark idolatries on 
every side: Mount Olivet was covered with heathen 
sanctuaries, monumental stones, and pillars of Baal; 
wooden statues of Astarte, under the sacred trees, ap- 
peared at every turn in the walks around Jerusalem. 
The Valley of Hinnom had received that dreadful asso- 
ciation of sacrificial fires and gloomy superstition 
which it never lost. The royal gardens of Tophet were 
used fur the same purpose,” (d) 

Asa’s reign is notable for two events: 

1. His first act was to declare war against the licen- 
tious rites which had invaded the holy city. The horri- 
ble nature of heathen religions cannot be even so much 
as hinted at in these columns. The description given 
by Paul in Romans, ch. 1, has its full realization in the 
religious rites of the heathens. Asa’s first act was to 
declare war against the licentious rites which had thus 
invaded the city of Jehovah. The campaign was not 
completed till later; but it was begun at once. He 
broke down the images; he cut down the wooden 
statues of Ashtoreth (e) the goddess of the Phenician 
religion; he took away the heathen altars from the high 
places where, ip direct violation of the Mosiac laws (/) 
they bad been erected; and though he did not attempt 
to prohibit absolutely all worship in these places, to 
which custom had endeared the people (g) he might 
have cited in his defense the example of Samuel, Saul, 
David and Elijah, all of whom offered sacrificial wor- 
ship to the true God away from tabernacle or temple.(A) 

2. While thus reviving and re-establishing the true 
religion he did not neglect the secular prosperities of the 
kingdom. He walled in many of the cities, making 
fortifications out of what had been unwalled towns and 
villages. He reorganized the army on the Egyptian 
model, with spearmen and archers; and he thus pre- 
pared for what is believed to have been the next step in 
his administration. 

3. Ever since the invasion of Shishak Judab had been 
tributary to Egypt. Asa resolved to throw off the yoke 
to which Rehoboam had submitted. It was perhaps as 
a preparation for such a war of independence that his 
father, Abijah, bad invaded Israel; that Egypt might 
have no ally. This is indeed conjectural; what is certain 
is that Terah, the Ethiopian, came up out of Egypt to 
repeat the invasion of Shishak. His army of a million 
men was probably largely composed of tributaries, 
Arabs of the desert, half savage tribes from the east- 
ern shore of the Red Sea, and perhaps African allies 
from further Egypt. A small and compact body of 
regular troops formed the nucleus of the immense host. 
Asa marched out to meet it and offerit battle. This was 
not a fool-hardy act; the only hope of preventing a 
general devastation of the land was by such an attack. 
The brief report of the battle, which history has pre- 
served, recalls the analogously brave assault on the 
allied armies of Turkey before Vienna, in the 17th 
century, by Sobieski of Poland. Asa marched out 
of the hills upon the host; struck the army in 
the center; pierced it; threw the chariots into dis- 
order; drove savage allies on either side in confusion; 
and routed the whole army so utterly that no attempt 
even was made to recover and re-form and renew the 











invasion. It is the only instance in the bistory of the 
Jewish kingdom in which a Jewish army met and de- 
feated in the field one of the great world-powers. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS, 


The character and career of Asa afford a notable illus- 
tration of true religious warfares. 

1. He began with a genuine unselfish endeavor to re- 
establish the worship of the true God. In this he set 
himself against the influence of the court; the fashion 
of the age; the popular sentiment. He did it before 
danger threatened; not for personal benefit; not because 
it was popular; but because it was ‘‘ right in the eyes of 
the Lord his God” (ver. 2). 

2. He exercised forecast; foresaw the danger of at- 
tack; prepared himself for it. There was for him no 
excuse for laziness. 

3. When the danger came he went forth to meet it; 
gathered all the army he could; used his own best 
endeavor. God helps those who help themselves. 

4. The aspect of the enemy, his overflowing numbers, 
inspirited instead of daunting his faith. ‘‘ Lord, it is 
nothing with thee to help, whether with many or with 
them that have no pow@r.” 

5. The voice of his faith. ‘‘(1) No one like thee to 
help. That was the cry of faith. (2) For we rest on 
thee. That was the cry of trust. (8) In thy name we 
go against this multitude. That was the cry of iden- 
tification. Their cause was also the cause of God "(¢) 

6. Asa’s faith and Asa’s battle a type of the Chris- 
tian’s campaign. See and illustrate Luke xiv., 31, 32; 
Rom. viii., 31, 34, 37. 





(a) There is some doubt whether the figures should be, as 
in our — version, 400,009 and 800,000 men (2 Chron., xiii., 
3), or 40,000 and 80,000 men; but of the proportion there is 
no doubt, 

(b) Josh., ch. 8. 

(c) 2 Chron., ch. 13. Milman’s “ Hist. of Jews,” i., 224. 

(d) Sstanley’s “* Jewish Church,” ii., 431. 

(e) Mistranslated “ groves,” in our English Bibles. 

(f) Lev. xxvi., 30; Num., xxxiii.. 2; Deut., xii., 11-14; 
xxxiii., 29. 

(g) 2 Chron., xv., 17. 

(h)1 Sam., vii., 10; x.,5; xiii.,9; xiv., 35; xvi.,5; 1 Kings‘ 
xviii., 30; 1 Chron., xxi., 26. 

() ** The National 8. 8. Teacher.” 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 





FIFTY-ONE SUNDAYS. 

How fast they go! At the year’s end, when we look 
back, what shall we have accomplished? That depends 
much upon how we start. How many Sundays can we 
afford to be absent this year? How severe must be the 
headache or the storm to keep us from our classes? Can 
you imagine our Saviour, when some were waiting to be 
taught, staying in because it rained or he was not quite 
well? 

This grand principle needs settling: Shall you teach this 
year for recreation, because you like it, to quiet conscience? 
Or for the sake of the Lord Jesus, and to save souls? Set- 
tling that question will decide the lesser ones. Working 
to please the Master and to win some souls, we shall learn 
the quiet rest and hope and faithfulness that come from 
saying, from the heart, these words: ‘‘ Lord, it is nothing 
with thee to help, whether with many or with them that 
have no power: help us, O Lord, our God; for we rest on 
thee, and in thy name we go.” 


Hooks and Authors. 


BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 

The Boston Monday Lectures have been so long fa- 
miliarly known to the public and so carefully pondered 
by thousagds, both hearers and readers, that it seems 
almost useless to call] attention to the two volumes which 
lie before us. This must serve as the reason why the 
first series, which was published in a volume some two 
months ago, was not noticed in ourcolumns. With the 
publication of the second series comes the announce- 
ment of the third—to be entitled ‘‘ Orthodoxy ”—and 
the statement that the public bave called for twelve 
thousand cepies of the first. These indications show 
that the Lectures will attain a wide circulation as books. 
If so they will be carefully pondered and, perhaps, 
severely criticised. We owe it as a duty to our readers 
to give them some estimate of their trustworthiness and 
authority in science and philosophy. Their merits are 
obvious. Many of the statements are clear and forci- 
ble, the discriminations are subtle, and the conclusions 
in general are souad. Mr. Cook is profoundly inter- 
ested in his themes. Indeed, he never fails to be kindled 
into enthusiasm by their transcendent importance. He 
understands the reach of the physiological questions 
which he discusses and the philosophical problems 
which he essays to solve. His mind is penetrating and 
subtle. He delights in an argument, and is the last 
man to fear an antagonist. It would not be easy to de- 
cide whether he possesses the logical or the imaginative 
powers in excess. It is certain that the latter are luxu- 
riant and irrepressible. His reading in literature is wide, 

















1 Biology, with Preludes on Current Events. By Joseph Cook. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 1877. 
Transcendentaliam, 1878. 





and the results seem ever ready at tis«all. His illustra- 
tions—many of them—are very far fetched and not 
always appropriate, but they are always striking, even 
when they offend by their extravagance. His rhetoric 
is sometimes astounding but it is never commonplace. 
Now and then his pathos’ is moving and he rises to a 
strain of lofty eloquence. There is much overdoing in 
all the forms of bad taste, of pedantry, of references 
and learned names, bombastic metaphors and frightful 
similes, and yet there often is the ring of genuine 
strength, sagacity and skill. He has succeeded in in- 
vesting with a popular interest subjects which are 
usually thought to be altogether beyond the reach of 
popular comprehension. He has exposed the shallow- 
ness of not a few prevalent sophistries which seemed 
rapidy exalting atheistic materialism into the fashion of 
the hour, and he has brought thousands of men to stop 
and revise their hastily formed beliefs or no beliefs in 
the light of a sound philosophy and a quickened con- 
science. We give him all honor for what his lectures 
have achieved, whether heard in Boston or read in the 
newspapers. We rejoice in all that his books will ac- 
complish when pondered thoughtfully and critically 
scrutinized by earnest seekers after truth or by sharp- 
eyed critics. 

It should neither surprise nor offend any friend of 
Mr. Cook, or of the cause which he defends, to be told 
that his volumes are open to serious criticism, or, at 
least, to grave questioning in certain matters of detail 
which are by no means unimportant. He does not al- 
ways do justice to his opponents. He has neither an 
adequate, a just or a generous sympathy for those 
tendencies of modern science which have carried so 
many of its votaries over to materialistic and atheistic 
extremes. He is not always fair to his antagonists’ ar- 
guments. He seems incapable of looking at the phenom- 
ena of the universe from the point of view taken by 
Huxley and Tyndall, or of moving on the lines of in- 
duction from their starting points, and hence he cannot 
‘understand their ignorance” or their errors, or how 
they fall into either. Hence he does not always fairly 
represent them. More than once he makes a point 
against Tyndall or Bain as committing a logical blunder, 
when the error is one of very violent improbability, 
amounting to simple absurdity. More than one of his 
apparent logical discomfitures of his absent and non-re- 
plying respondents, which brought down the house of 
his presumably competent auditors, was anything 
rather than a manifest success. Indeed, were an un- 
friendly critic to mark the climaxes of argument which 
were most frequently arrested by (Applause), he would 
conclude that in the majority of instances the applause 
was not proportioned to the capacity of any average 
audience (outside of Boston at least) to appreciate the 
really most convincing parts of hisown argument. The 
most charitable conclusion is that the manner of the 
speaker was in these cases mure effective than the 
matter. 

Mr. Cook is not always fair even to his own friends. 
We are confident that the very free use which he makes 
of the name of the eminent Professor Lotze and the com- 
parative, if not the absolute, unfrequency with which 
he cites his opinions or his reasons for them, would be 
anything but pleasing to that distinguished philosopher. 
Mr. Cook uses his name with greater freedom than that 
of any German philosopher, but he never, so far as we 
have noticed, bas introduced a single one of the many 
peculiar solutions which he has furnished to the obscure 
and knotty problems of psycho-physiology. It is true 
that Lotze asserts the spirituality and possible immor- 
tality of the soul, but it is not true that his views of 
the relations of life to mechanism are such as Mr. 
Cook has allowed his auditors to infer. To give the 
briefest statement of Lotze’s views from the Mikrokos- 
mus would be impossible within our limits. From the 
sketch of his system in the second volume of Ueberweg’s 
‘History of Philosophy,” pp. 212-321, we gather that 
he adopts what seems very near to a mechanical theory 
of life and seeks to explain all organic phenomena by 
mechanical laws. It is true that by means of his 
peculiar philosophy he finds reom in nature for design 
and God. Of the friendly attitude which Lotze holds 
towards those who resolve life into mechanism Mr. 
Cook gives no bint that he is at all aware, and certainly 
the dramatic act with which he personates the “first 
philosopher of Germany” as ‘‘ tearing into shreds the 
materialistic or mechanical theory of the origin of liv- 
ing tissues and the soul” had more of melodramatic 
energy than of sober and quiet assurance. 

No candid critic would be disposed to deny that Mr. 
Cook’s setting forth of the wondrous operations of bio- 
plasm is in the highest degree eloquent and impressive. 
But the discoveries of Mr. Beale even when mag- 
nified through the most powerful of lenses can 
enable no man to assert that we ‘‘stand with open 
eyes before” any other ‘‘revelation of Almighty 
God” than that which all organization and life are 
everywhere andi at every moment revealing to the eyes 
that are not closed against faith in spiritual being. 
We can easily understand how his vivid illustra- 
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tions and eloquent words should lead his hearers 
to suppose that the physiological facts which he un- 
folds demonstrate God and spirit by scientific neces- 
sity. But the misfortune is that a cooler judgment 
must pronounce that, while the facts are striking in 
themselves and are set forth with startling effect, the 
gulf between matter and spirit cannot be crossed even 
by one of Mr. Cook’s gigantic strides in the way in 
which he wuuld persuade himself and his auditors. We 
bave no doubt that Mr. Cook is a diligent reader and 
an honest interpreter of the many writers whose names 
he so freely cites. But the appeal to great names will 
neither convince nor silence the inquirer or doubter who 
asks for the reasons of these opinions, and one con- 
vincing refutation is worth a hundred imposing authori- 
ties. So much must suffice for the first volume, on 
Biology. 

The second volume, on Transcendentalism, is in many 
respects unlike the first. It is unlike it in the theme; it 
is unlike it in the treatment of the theme. And yet we 
discern upon every page evidences of the same strength 
and weakness which cbaracterize the volume on 
Biology. The title is unfortunate. It is plain that the 
author did not select it with any very definite concep- 
tion of its import, or of the uses to which he intended 
to apply it. It is clear, indeed, that he proposed to 
himeelf (in a general way) to discuss the doctrines 
taught by Theodore Parker; and inasmuch as Mr. 
Parker was called a Transcendentaljst because he 
taught the Absolute Religion as opposed to Historical 
Christianity, Mr. Cook found himself discussing the 
metaphysics of intuition and axiomatic truth without 
baving measured beforehand the stretches of aridness 
over which he was thereby committed to tread, and 
possibly the bogs of mire in which he might inadver- 
tently be caught. But Mr. Cook is not a man to flinch, 
and he went headlong into his work before he had 
clearly estimated its nature or the positions of his an- 
tagonists. He finds, first of ali, that his antagonists are 
no longer materialists; that they believe in the soul, as 
contrasted with organized matter, as fervently and as 
stubbornly as bimself. Next, that they believe in God, 
and in a personal God, as positively as he does. Next, 
that they believe in the authority of moral relations 
and their permanence as positively as the most orthodox 


Christians. Next, that they believe in immortality as 
firmly as he can. They even go beyond himself some- 


what, in that they assert that all these truths are 
axiomatic and self-evident. Mr. Cook believes in in- 
tuitions and axioms, in truths that are almost self- 
evident but are gained by a single step of 
something which he calls insight. Why, then, does 
he accept, and Mr. Parker and his friends reject, a 
Supernatural Revelation as necessary or even possible ? 
Plainly because Mr. Parker does not believe in human 
sinfulness, or at least in such a degree and desperate- 
ness of human sinfulness as to make it incapable of 
self-recovery. This was the point to make with Mr. 
Parker and the believers in the Absolute Religion. In- 
stead of driving directly at this result, Mr. Cook uses 
four lectures in explaining the nature of Transcenden- 
talism in metaphysics and in endeavoring to fii d some 
philosophical differences between himself and Mr. Par- 
ker in regard to intuition, instincts and insight, which 
will enable him to put Mr. Parker in the wrong. But 
in this effort he puts himself in the wrong quite as 
often as he does Mr. Parker, as might easily be shown, 
and does not advance a single step in meeting the great 
question, How can a Transcendentalist like Mr. Cook, 
who believes in instincts and intuitions as fervently as 
do Transcerdentalists like Mr. Parker, who believes, as 
he says, that these are ‘“‘ supreme revelations” of God 
in the soul of man, how can he believe that God can 
or ought to make avy other revelation, and what de- 
cisive reason is there to believe that he bas made such a 
revelation in and by Jesus Christ? At last he comes 
up to the decisive difference between Mr. Parker and 
himself. He shows that Mr. Parker does not believe in 
sin in any such sense as he believes in it, and as all 
Christian believers must accept it. He exposes Mr. 
Parker’s defects in this particular, not in the fairest and 
most decorous way conceivable, in our opinion, but 
still effectively, and then makes no use of them whatever in 
his argument. He doves not even seem to be aware that 
he has gained a position by which he can vindicate his 
non-rationalistic Transcendentaliem, in demonstrating 
that it is altogetber compatible with the acceptance of 
Jesus Christ as a Supernatural Revealer and revelation 
from God. He goes so far himself asto say that man has 
an intuitive discernment of sin, and he does not see that 
he might with the same propriety say that man has an 
intuitive discernment that Christ is God manifest 
to redeem and save. Instead of conducting this irre- 
sistible argument to its grand and decisive conclusion, he 
spends much time in giving the fruits of bis varied 
reading, and in doubtful discussions about intuitions 
and instincts, but misses his opportunity to vindicate the 
eause and name of his Master. 

At this point he takes leave of Transcendentalism and 
the Absolute Religion, and only “returns occasicnally to 





Mr. Parker afterwards, to give a slight controversial 
and personal interest to his discussion of the several 
topics which are subsequently treated. What he says 
upon these topics is often very well and very forcibly 
sa‘d; but the subjects themselves have no special pro- 
priety in this connection. Indeed, all the lectures after 
the fifth would come more appropriately under 
the title of the third volume, to be entitled Orthodoxy, 
than under tbat of Transcendentalism. It is true that 
Mr. Parker’s words are in most cases first introduced as 
texts upon which Mr. Cook comments and replies. but 
Mr. Parker’s views on these topics are not in any special 
sense the outgrowth of the Transcendental philosopby. 
They are common to nearly all Theists who reject 
Christ, because they have no occasion for a Redeemer. 
We find no special reason to crticise the three lectures 
on the Final Permanence of Moral Character, the Per- 
mission of Moral Evil. The Religion Required by the 
Nature of Things and Communion with a Personal 
God. All these lectures are in Mr. Cook's better vein. 
He is earnest and eloquent, and speaks from bis own 
convictions to the consciences of bis hearers. He is 
less extravagant in his rhetoric, although some of bis 
illustrations are grotesque and strained. We cannot 
say that his quotations are less forced, but that tbe 
grandeur of the themes seems in a sense to overawe 
and dispel Mr. Cook’s thoughts about himself and to 
make him simple and natural at times, even in epite of 
a tendency to be sensational and bizarre. 

We cannot speak so favorably of the discussion of 
the Trinity and Tritheism. The asseverations con- 
cerning the unity of God and the allusions to the mono- 
theism of Islam seem in wretched taste, and morally 
most offensive, and the theory by which he seeks to ex- 
plain and expound his belief in God as three-fold to be 
eminently unsatisfactory, whether it is viewed in the 
light of philosophy or of the declarations of the New 
Testament. Its inconsistency with itself becomes 
manifest when we compare the representations given 
on pages 261-2, 3, with those on pages 289-90. The 
violence of the interpretations and logic which are used 
in ‘‘ scientifically ” demonstrating the doctrine of the 
Trinity or tri-unity of manifestations, from Parker's 
doctrine that God is omnipresent in mind and matter 
through the universe, is an example of intellectual dar- 
ing which surpasses our ordinary experience. And yet, 
in connection with these unwarrantable assertions, there 
are some passages of elevated Christian eloquence to 
which every devout soul would respond with a some- 
what more intelligent applause than Mr. Cook evokes 
on many occasions. 

We have no doubt that these Monday lectures will be 
eminently useful in stimulating inquiry, even if they do 
not always satisfy it. The critical readers of the first 
volume wil] be the most difficult to be pleased. Should 
Mr. Cook fail to satisfy them, they migbt try the Rev. 
Mr. Martineau’s ‘‘ Reply to Professor Tyndall,” and 
Mr. Bixby’s ‘‘ Lowell Lectures,” published by Messrs. 
Appleton & Co. 








In the ‘‘ Frank Nelson Series” of Porter & Coates, ‘‘ The 
Boy Traders,” by Harry Castlemon, tells the adventures 
among the boers, or Dutch farmers of Africa, of the 
sportsman’s club, with which the readers of these books 
are already acquainted. There is plenty of adventure, 
and some valuable information, all conveyed in lively 
style. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have published in extremely taste- 
ful form, with illustrations, a fairy-tale book of unusual 
significance and novelty, ‘‘ Wonderworld Stories,” from 
the Chinese, French, German, Hebrew, Hindostanee, Hun- 
garian, Irish, Italian, Japanese, Russian, Swedish and 
Turkish, collected and translated by Marie Pabka and 
Margery Deane. Most of these stories have never ap- 
peared in English before ; and their natural peculiarities 
as well as their fancy and grace will attract to them older 
readers than the children to whom we suppose, in their 
present form, they are addressed. 


Jules Verne, the irrepressible and interminable, has done 
it again, and more wildly than ever. This time planets, 
comets, orbits, physical geography aggravated by astron- 
omy, are mingled with some touches of passion and ro- 
mance to make a story notably tiresome for such an 
exciting one, and notably exciting for such a tiresome one. 
This is apt to be the character of all Verne’s stories—‘‘ The 
Courier of the Czar” being a happy exception, in its 
healthy interest and simplicity. The present work, ‘‘ Hec- 
tor Servadac,” is handsomely printed and profusely illus- 
trated, in the style of the first American edition of the 
famous ‘‘Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea.” 
Scribner publishes it. 

The Berean Question Book for 1878 has some very de- 
cided advantages over lesson papers, and is certainly one 
of the best of the numerous books of its kind which have 
been prepared for our young people. Its-editor-in-chief, 
Dr. J. H. Vincent, needs no recommendation to our read- 
ers, and personal acquaintance with three of his assistants, 
Messrs. Hurlburt, Babcock and M’Gee, enables us to give 
assurance of the thoroughness and spirituality of their 
work. The teachings of each lesson are very well sum- 
marized; the geographical and t iographical dictionary at 
the end is admirable; the symbols do not impress us—but, 
then, we never have been able to master the mysterious 
symbolism of the blackboard, Ten temperance lessons are 





added in an appendix. They contain some useful. statist- 
ical matter. The two lessons on ‘The Bible and Temper- 
ance,” which do not contain even a single Scriptural ref- 
erence, are the least satisfactory. (Nelson & Phillips.) 

To write a good child’s book is confessed a most difficult 
task. To write a “ goody” book is easy; and it is not a 
labor to impart instruction—if the child knows a good deal 
to start with. But to write a book for children that shall 
attract from the beginning, instruct throughout and amuse 
innocently, belongs to the fewest writers. One of these 
few is Chas. Dudley Warner, whose “‘ Being a Boy ” (J. R. 
Osgood & Co.) is a great success in the way of delicate hu- 
mor, happy and robust good sense. We are sorry that the 
chapter on ‘‘ The Revival ” did not leave John in a better 
condition. We once knew a boy to whom a revival was a 
permanent benefit. Lockwood, Brooks & Co. issue the 
first of the children’s art series, entitled ‘‘All Around a 
Palette,” written by Lizzie W. Champney and illustrated 
by J. W. Champney (‘‘Champ”), who illustrated Mr. 
Warner’s book also. This is an engrossing book for 
“grown ups” as well as little folks. Each color on the 
palette is the text for a story. ‘“ Ultramarine—over the 
sea,”’ “ Terra Verde—Christmas Greens,” and so on all the 
way ‘round. These stories are either told or instigated by 
the two Paint Bogies, Tint and Caricature. Quite an 
amount of genuine art knowledge is thus conveyed.— 
From the same house we receive the second volume of the 
Long Ago Series of Ellis Gray. It is called ‘‘ The Cedars.” 
Excellent Reading; perhaps, like the ‘“ Palette,” a trifle 
mature.——Roberts Bros. have made up a fourth volume 
out of ‘‘ Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag,” ‘“‘ My Girls,” “ Lost in a 
London Fog,” “ Marjorie’s Three Gifts,” and other charm- 
ing stories in Miss Alcott’s wholesome vein. This scrap- 
bag, like that of the Swiss Family Robinson, seems to 
produce all manner of good things on demand. ‘A Great 
Emergency” (Roberts Bros.), by Mrs. Ewing, is the ac- 
count, well told, of a boy who went in “forced quest of 
duty ” and missed a onan sagny near at home. 





LITERARY NOTES. 

—In the February number of ‘‘Harper’s Magazine’ 
William Black begins his new novel ‘‘ Macleod of Dare,"’ 
with illustrations by Millais. 

—Professor Mommsen's sixtieth birthday has recently 
been celebrated. A congratulatory address was presented 
to him by a deputation of about sixty university pro- 
fessors. 

—Miss Kate Field has had a large piece of good fortune 
in the publication of articles in the ‘‘ London Times,” and 
in the proposals of the journal to receive and print other 
matter from her pen. 

—Mr. Lawrence B. Thomas, of Baltimore, Md., has pre- 
pared a volume of ‘‘Genealogical Notes” containing the 
pedigree of the Thomas family in that state, and of numer- 
ous collateral branches. 

—The ‘‘ Magazine of American History,” having com- 
pleted its first year, shows an attractive table of contents. 
A large amount of historical and biographical informa- 
has been rescued from oblivion and given a permanent 
character in its pages. 

—Messrs. H. O. Houghton and Company, publishers of 
the ‘* Atlantic Monthly,” have purchased the good-will and 
subscription list of the ‘‘ Galaxy,’ hitherto published by 
Messrs. Sheldon & Co., of New York, and the ‘‘ Galaxy ” 
will now be merged with the Boston magazine. 

—Letters addressed to Santa Claus are apt to miscarry 
for want of specific direction. One taken out of a street 
letter box in Boston the other day bore only the name of 
the old saint without street or town. Another dropped in 
the New York post office was inscribed ‘‘Santa Claus, 
North Pole.” 

—The January-February number of the ‘“‘ North American 
Review ” leads off with an article on Charles Sumner by 
Senator Hoar, and contains articles by Prof. John Fiske, 
Dion Boucicault, J. Randolph Tucker, W. G. H. Lecky, 
Gen. Richard Taylor, W. W. Story, Bayard Taylor, Gen. 
Geo. B. McClellan and Manton Marble. 

—aA rare collection of Bibles is to be found in the Lenox 
Library, N. Y. The most famous and valuable is a copy 
of the Mazarin Bible—so called because a copy of the same 
edition was owned by Cardinal Mazarin. It was the first 
book printed with movable type, and came from the press 
of Gutenberg at Mentz in 1455. Only one other copy is 
known to exist on this continent, ewned by the estate of 
the late Geo. Brinley, of Hartford, and soon to be sold by 
his executors. The last copies sold in London brought re- 
spectively $17,000 and $13,550. Another curiosity in the 
same library is the original copy of Washington's farewell 
address, for which Mr. Lenox paid the sum of $2,003. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

(The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Kdit- 
orial Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest 
eeecquent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly 


ng us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases.) 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Hagerman, Rev. 8. Miller, “ Greenwced and Other Poems.” 


. *. Holmes. 
“x. mw. Z..” ~ Comfort.”. re 4 Randolpo &un. tii 
Luoke, Wom.., “ History of Art.” Vol. 11......0.. Dodd & Mead. 
McKnivebt, George. “ kirm Ground. MET Te The autoor. 
Peck, Wm. G., Ph.D., LL.D., * Complete Ar'thmetic 


A. 8. Barnes &Co. 1 12 
Strobel, Rev. P. A.,“ Thanksgtving Sermon.’ 
Weodruff. Knapp & Co. 
“That Lover Of Mine.”...........20-eeceeeeeereeneneres Petersons. 
Wiese. J. Almas. © ParaGaw. 0.0. 000020 sc0~ss renee Putoams. | ® 
Whitcomb, laa P., “Topical, iuicsory Chart.’ 
A.S. Barnes & Co. 210 
We have also received current numbers of the following puo.1- 
cations: 
Atbeneum, Art Journal, Blackwood’s, Catalogue Un. Theol 
Sem., New Chureb incopendest, North American heview, Woras 
for the New Chureb 


MUSIC RECEIVED. 


From C.J. WHITNEY & Co.-“ Twtlight; Polka Reverie,” by Spen- 
cer Lene, 40¢.,and ** When that Nameuwf Thine’s Forgutien.” song 
by Samuel N. Mitchell, Music by Rpenver Lane, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Subscriptions are flowing in 
upon us so rapidly, and accom- 
panied with so many generous 
expressions of appreciation and 
good will, the publisher desires to 
acknowledge them here with 
thanks. It is impossible for him 
to reply to each cordial letter. 
The spirit is willing, but there is 
neither time nor strength for it. 

Subscribers are reminded that 
we do not send receipts for sub- 
scriptions unless the request is 
accompanied by a three cent 
stamp. It would entail a very 
large and unnecessary expense ; 
for the yellow address label on the 
paper of each subscriber is a suf- 
ficient receipt in law. If after 
your remittance it is not changed 
in two weeks, drop us a postal 
card, and we will investigate and 
reply. 

Our offer of WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 
and BARNES’S CENTENNIAL HISTORY 
as premiums is attracting general attention. 
We give WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 
(price $12) and the CHRISTIAN UNION to 
one subscriber for three years, or for one 
year to three subscribers for $12, or to any 
one who will send us six new subscribers 
and $18, we will present a copy of the DIC- 
TIONARY. To a subscriber who will send 
im one new name at the same time with his 
own renewal and $6, we will send, postage 
prepaid, ABBOTT ON ACTS (Rev. Lyman 
Abbott), price $1.50; or, his renewal and 
Sour new names with $15, BARNES’S POP 
ULAR HISTORY, or ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS OF AMERICAN INDEPEN- 
DENCE (A. S. Barnes & Co., New York)—a 
work of rare value—handsomely printed 
and bound, and profusely illustrated, 1 vol., 
royal 8vo, 664 pp., cloth, gilt sides, price 36. 
Any one may secure this work, and the 
paper for one year, by sending $6. 





A MOTHER was hugging and kissing a “ four 
year old,” when she exclaimed, “Charley, 
what does make you so sweet?’ Charley 
thought a moment, and having been taught 
that he was made out of the dust of the 
ground, replied, with a rosy smile, “I think, 
mother, God mutht have put alittle thugar in 
the dutht, don’t you?” 


Rev. Geo. Muller. 

There has been published and isfor sale at 
this office a pamphlet containing the two ad- 
dresses relative to the orphan houses on 
Ashley Down, Bristol, England, and the other 
objects of the Scriptural Knowledge Institu- 
tion for Home and Abroad, recently delivered 
by Rev. Geo. Miiller. 

It is not understood by many persons that 
Mr. Mitiller came to America simply as an 
evangelist, as Mr. Moody went to England. 
Coming only for the purpose of preaching the 
Gospel, he has been quite averse to giving de- 
tailed accounts here of bis European work, 
lest it should seem to be his desire to obtain 
pecuniary assistance. 

It was only after the most earnest solicita- 
tion that he consented to give in Plymouth 
Church the two addresses here published from 
a verbatim report, after having undergone 
his personal supervision. 

Mr. Mitiller was reconciled to repeat this 
narrative in the hope that the account which 
it gives of God's dealings with him would in- 
cite Christians, in all the affairs of life, to seek 
by prayer to obtain divine direction and 
help. 

This extremely interesting account of a 
most wonderful work may be had for fifteen 
cents per copy, or ten copies for one dollar, 
from the Christian Union office, by mail. 
postage prepaid. 





Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


At the next Rehearsal, Friday, Jan. 4th, at 
3, there will be presented Brahms’s new Sym- 
phony in C Minor, Meyerbeer’s Overture to 
Struensee, and Liszt's Music to |.enau’s Faust. 
The Brahms Symphony was cordially received 
at the last rebearsa! and is a work of rare 
merit. 


The New Volume of the Living Age. 
The New Year of “ Littell’s Living Age" opens 
with the number for the week ending Jan- 
uary 5th. 

Owing to the recent establishment of im- 
portant periodicals abroad—notably “The 
Nineteenth Century” in England,—and to the 
simultaneous improvement of others, a fresh 
impetus has been given to foreign periodical 
literature; the ablest living thinkers and 
writers being enlisted in its service to an ex- 
tent heretofore probably unequaled. “The 
Living Age” presents with satisfactory com- 
pleteness what is most valuable in this litera- 
ture. The publishers already announce for 
early numbers of the new year, articles by 
Louis Kossuth, ex-Governor of Hungary (on 
the Turkish Question), Prof. Max Muller, 
Prof Goldwin Smith, the Duke of Argyle, Rt. 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone (on Courses of Religious 
Thought), Richard A. Proctor, Prof. Owen 
and others (Studies in Science), Frances 
Power Cobbe, Alfred Russel Wallace, Prof. 
J.C. Blackie, Edward A. Freeman, Matthew 
Arnold, J. Leslie Stephen, John Ruskin, and 
other eminent writers. 

In the department of fiction the best foreign 
authors will be represented in serial and short 
stories. The publication of a new story by 
William Black is to be begun in January, 
from advanced ‘sheets, and other attractions 
will follow. The volumes of this standard 
weekly magazine for the new year, therefore, 
promise to surpass even the previous ones in 
interest, and in importance to American 
readers. 

The beginning of a new volume is a favor- 
able time for new subscriptions, and the 
publishers still present to new subscribers for 
1878 the last seven numbers of 1877, which 
contain the first installments of a fine new 
German serial, translated for “The Living 
Age,” alsoa serial story by Miss Thackeray, 
and the usual large amount of other valuable 
matter. For fifty-two numbers of sixty four 
large pages each (or more than three thou- 
sand pages a year) the subscription price, $8, 
is low; while for $10.50the publishers offer to 
send any one of the American $4 monthlies or 
weeklies with the “Living Age” for a year, 
botb postpaid. LiTTELL & GAy, Boston, are the 
publishers. 





“ BROTHER Smith,” said a doleful-looking 
individual, ‘‘ my mind is in a very unsettled 
state. I don't know but I have hada call to 
preach.” “O, never mind,”’ said that sympa- 
thizing brother; I wouldn’t worry about it, 
if I was in your place, for like enough you 
won't hear it again these forty years.” 





Horace Waters & Sons. 


Horace Waters & Sons have made such a 
reputation for honest dealing and good work- 
manship that no words of ours in their praise 
can be anything better than surplusage. The 
juries of fairs and industrial exhibitions 
where specimens of their work have been on 
trial, the churches that have dealt with them, 
and the households that have been made 
cheerful by the introduction of their instru- 
ments, speak with one accord of their good 
judgment and excellent wsthetic taste, and 
the latter two classes can find few words too 
strong to express an opinion of their liberal- 
ity in business matters. The firm are now 
making an offer which music lovers who are 
not already supplied with the requisites for 
producing a concord of sweet sounds would 
do well to heed; namely, they purpose, during 
these hard times, to dispose of one hundred 
pianos and organs, new and second-hand, and 
the products of first-rate factories—including 
that of the Messrs. Waters—at lower prices 
than were ever before placed upon the same 
quality of goods. The terms upon which these 
one hundred instruments can be bought are 
worth considering, for they are such as one 
seldom meets with among the bigher class of 
business houses. The buyer may (1) pay cash: 
or he may (2) take the instrument home and 
pay for it by instalments from time to time; 
or he may (3) hire the instrument at a modest 
rentai until he is prepared to buy it outright 
—the rent being accounted to his credit as so 
much paid toward the purchase, but the title 
to the instrument still remaining in the Messrs. 
Waters till all is paid. Dllustraied catalogues 
will be mailed free on application to the firm 
at No. 40 East Fourteenth street.—{Evening 
Post. 





Some one seeing two or three eminent law- 
yers gathered together on the side of the new 
law courts said that they had met to view the 
ground where they must shortly lie. 





Fine Furs. 

M. Mahler, importer and manufacturer, at 
No. 1157 Broadway, offers during the next 
thirty days a fine assortment of the best qual- 
ity of fancy furs at low prices. Seal muffs at 
38. seal caps at $2.50, misses’ chinchilla muffs 
from $6 to $10, misses’ royal ermine sets at $7, 
with other fur goods in great variety at 
equally tow rates. The cold weather has de- 
layed its coming, but we may rest assured 
that when it does come we shall get it with 
tenfold rigor and severity. Now is the oppor- 
tunity to secure excellent goods at reasonable 
prices. Mr. Mahler will give a written guar- 
anty of the superior quality of his goods to 





any purchaser who desires it. 





The new Hotel Brunswick is located 
on Boylston street, Boston, near the Com- 
mon, Public Library, New Old South Church, 
Museum of Fine Arts, &c. It is in that por- 
tion of Boston which has straight, wide 
streets and the homes of the aristocracy. 
The building occupies a fine location, and is 
altogether one of the finest and most pleasur- 
able of the sights of Boston. Persons visit- 
ing that city should stop at the Brunswick, 
its new and already famous hotel. The rates 
of charges are no bigher than at other first- 
class houses. 





THE following conversation took place re- 
cently, in a hotel. ‘“* Waiter?” ‘ Yes, sir.’ 
“What's this?” “It’s bean soup, sir.”” ‘‘No 
matter what it has been; the question is— 
what is it now ?” 





Attention is called to the advertisement 
of the lowa Loan and trust Co., of Des Moines, 
lowa. Six years of successsful business, as 
well as the excellent references given by the 
Company, would seem to indicate that the 
Bonds it offers for sale were a genuine se- 
curity, worth the attention of parties seeking 
to invest money safely and at a good rate of 
interest. 





“* My brother,”’ said the clergyman, * do you 
feel charitably inclined this winter?” ‘“ Well, 
yes, if it don’t cost anything,’’ was the an- 
swer. 





The “ Detroit Free Press” says: In addi- 
tion to the 300,000 Universal Almanacs just 
published by the extensive Seed House of D. 
M. Ferry & Co., of our city, the firm are now 
publishing for gratuitous distribution an 
edition of 100,000 Seed Annuals. Their former 
publications have been unsurpassed, but the 
present one promises to excel all others in 
utility and general excellence. It will be 
mailed free to all applicants. 





WHEN the owner of a little house in Cleve- 
land went to collect the rent, he found that 
the tenant had put it on wheels and moved it 
away. 





A Grand Ccmbination Concert will 
be given in the Academy of Music, Brook- 
lyn, on Wednesday evening. January 16, in 
which Miss Emma C. Thursby, Miss Mathilde 
Phillips, Master Lichtenberg, the boy violin- 
ist, Madame Carreno Sauret, Mr. E. A. 8tod- 
dard, the Williamsburgh Sangerbund of one 
hundred men’s voices, and also a mixed chorus 
of two hundred voices, and oth: rs, will take 
part—a very remarkable attraction. 





OBSERVE a young father trying to appease 
an angry baby, and you'll witness ingenuity 
enough in ten minutes to make you think 
that man ought to be an inventor. 





Lecture. 

Mr. Beecher will deliver his new lecture, 
“The Wastes and Burdens of Society,” at 
Steinway Hall,on Monday evening, January 7, 
at 8 o'clock, for the benefit of the Harlem 
Congregational Church, Rev. 8. H. Virgin, 
pastor. The tickets are $1. 

Why Suffer 
With your feet when you can have comfort 
by wearing boots or shoes made on the Mc- 
Comber Patent Last? F. Edwards, 166 & 168 
Auantic Ave., Brooklyn, makes to order and 
keeps ready made these goods in great variety. 








THEY tell us that the good die young, and 
yet insurance statistics make it out that cler- 
gymen live to an average of sixty-five years. 





For all Lung Troubles, as well as Com- 
plaints of the Throat, Dr. JAYNE’s EXPEC- 
TORANT is certainly a palliative and oftena 
curative, as the testimony of thousands and 
its world wide reputation attest. For Coughs 
or Colds no surer or more effective remedy 
can be found. 





A homely, old-fashioned perfume 
is Lavender, yet delightfully refreshing and 
invigorating. It can be found in no purer 
form than in J. & E. ATKINSON’S genuine 
Mitcham Lavender. 





Marshall’s Great Pictures, 


By a special and exclusive arrangement 
with Oscar Marshall, publisher, any subscriber 
sending us fifty cents in addition to the regu- 
lar subscription price of the Christian Union, 
wil] receive either of the following celebrated 
steel plate engravings—Abraham Lincoin, U. 
8. Grant, and H. W. Beecher; or all for $1.50 
additional. For fuller particulars of this 
offer, see issue of August Ist. Subscribers 
who have already renewed can have the bene- 
fit of this offer by enclosing to us fifty cents— 
or 1.50 for all three. These engravings are in 
the highest style of linea! art and regarded as 
Wm. E. Marshall's masterpieces. 





Christian Union Offices. 

Home Office, 27 Park Place, New York; 
Boston Office, Croeker & Stickney, 333 Wash- 
ington St.; Chicago Office, Weston Hulbert, 
163 Clark St. 





To Subscribers. 


Readers making inquiry of the publisher 
concerning advertisements are requested to 
give their names and post-office addresses. 
We have not space to reply through the col- 
umns of the paper. We desire to be informed 
of any failure on the part of any advertiser 
to fulfill his engagements. 





THE difference between the preacher, the 
builder, and the architect of a church, is sim- 
ply this: One is the rector, the other erector, 
and the third the director. 





Pure Air, Pure Water, 
are necessary for mau's existence. Send to 
T. New, 32 John street, New York, for Sani- 
tary Cellar Circular. 





Two subscriptions received from Mrs. 
M. C. Belknap do not give the Post-office ad- 
dress, and are held for information. 








DIED. 
ABBOTT - In New York City, on Friday evening, 
Elien L. G., wife of Austin Aobott, aged 46 years. 
Interment at Mount Auburn, Boston. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acade- 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors, 
and Governesses; gives intormation to Parents of 
g000 scho: ls. 

Families going abroad or to the country prumpt- 


ly suited. 
App:y to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
eign Teachers’ Agency, 28 Union Square (Brvuad- 


way side), New York. 


VHRISTMAS IS COMING, and if you wish 
/ beautiful loiiet Slippers, with Ladies’, Misses’. 
Gents’ and Boys’ Boots, Shoes, Guiters und Indja 
Rubbers, forming useful and appr ropriate gifts for 
the holidays, patronize Miller & Co., 84v Broadway, 
Domestic Building. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
‘will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 














EEKSKILL(N. ¥4} MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY. Opens Sept. 12. Send for Circular. 


INCINNATI WESLEYAN FRMALE CoL- 
EGE. Beet Lech sy ol  pemeemebe Science, 
Rn Ny Painting dnd Mu 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., PREST. 








Madison University. 3, 4, 6,8, or 10 years’ course. 
Year 57 op’d Sept. 13. Ad. Dr. Spear, Hamilton. N.Y. 


G SEENwica ACADEMY, with Musica) 
H Institute and Commercial College. Foucded 
. For both sexes. A SEA SIDE sSchool.+ 
direct route from New York to Boston. Address 
Rev. F. D. BLAK ESLER. A-M- Principal, 

. Greenwich HR.1 











NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE GALAXY 


MERGED WITH THE 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


The public are hereby informed that THe 
GALAXY has been purchasea by the undersigned, 
puctlishers «of THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, and huv- 
ing been combined with the ATLANTIC will nu 
longer app 4r as a separate wagazine. 

THE ATLANTIC, of which the February number 
will be the first issue of the combined magvzines, 
will be sect to all subscribers to THE GALAXY for 
the remainder of the present year. Subscribers to 
THE GALAXY can obtuin the Atlantic portraits of 
Whittier, Bryant and Longfeliow for One Dullar 
each by addressing the undersigned. 


H. O. HOUGHTON AND COMPANY, 
Boston; 


HURD AND HOUGHTON, New York. 


THE PULPIT OF THE DAY 


Is a religious Monthly of an unsectwrian charac- 
ter. Kach number cuntains two Sermons by ais- 
t nguished divines, Scientific, Medical, Household, 
Agricultural and Youth’s Departments. §Aiso 
Notices of Books and Periodicals, in addition to 
other first-c!ass reading. 

Terms, $1.50 per year. tod handsome Premiums 
to each subscriber. Adores 

PULPIT OF THE DAY, 
8&8 WARREN STREET, N.Y. 

AGENTS.— We offer tone best inducements of 
any publication. Handsome premiums and liber! 
commissions. Two thousand Agents in the field. 
Do not omit writing to us; will only cost yous 
Postal Card. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURE BOOK. 
Choice, taree Pictures exquisitely printed; 
with Stories in the largest type ever usec ina 














story bowk. uarto, 13xi5inches. Iluminated 
cloth binding. $1.00. In paper binding, 50 cts. 
It contains: “ Little Folks’ Picture Gallery,” 


— separately us a Picture Scroll) for the 
ursery, to heng up. 75 cts. 


D. LOTHROP & co., B Boston. 


Subscribe to a true Family Paper, 


“THE FAMILY JOURNAL,’ 


Stories. Sketches, whole ge of LDlustrated 
Fashi ns; ful! of reading for both old aod young. 
Send for speeimen copy. Premiums to all sub- 
scribers. Address, Family Jonreal Ce., 

ren *t., New York. 


Hall’s Journal of Health 


Aims to show how disease may be avoided with- 
out medicine. It is the olcest and best of all 
the health publications. 

Terms $1.50 a year. . 2 dl for eight months. 
Sample Copy, 10 cents. _ 

E. H. GIBB Ss wt. D-, sae . 
Bible House, New York. 


Chea nes, Book 
rhe Wo at J ane rid, 


curt! 
Books at our price. 
austen a aud ph Books gro ap y 
ce. lb my! of LEG 


Beekman 8t., opp. New Post x Olmos New york, 
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“The Magazine of Magazines,” —Phia. Times. 


THE MOST EMINENT 
living authors, such as 
Ret. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
Prot, Max Mailer, rot. 


ces Power Cobbe, the Duke 
ot Argy rs. uloch, 
wm. lack. Jean Inge- 
low. Miss Thackeray. Virs. 
Oliphant. Mrs, Alexander, 
Geo. MacDonald, Matthew 
Arnold, W. W. Story, Tur- 
gueniet, Auerbach. Kus- 

n. Carlyle. Tennyson, Browning, and many 
others, are represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


Jan. 1, 1878, THE LIVING AGE enters upon its 
13tth volume. During the year it will furnish to 
its readers the productions of the foremost au- 
thors above-namedand many others; embrac- 
me the choicest serial and Stort Stories by the 
Leading Foreign Novelists, and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 
in the world, of the most valuable Literary and 
= mutter of the day, from the pens of the 
leading Essayists, Scientists. Critice, Din- 
coverers, «nd Editors, representing every de- 
partment »f Knowledge and Progres 

—— a AGE is a Weekly Magasine giving 
more t 
THREE. AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
vearly. It presents in an inexpensive form, con- 
sidering its amount uf matter, with freshness, 
owing to its weekly issue, and with a satin- 
factery completeness attempted by no other 
publication, tne best Hssavs, Reviews. Criticisms, 
Tales, Sketches of Travel und Discovery, Poetry, 
Scientific, Bicgraph'cai, Historical and Political 
Information, frou the entire body of Foreign 
Periodical Literature, and from the pens of the 


ABLEST LIVINC WRITERS. 


“In it we find the best productions of the best 
writers upon all subjects ready to our band,’’— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. ‘ A 
- ~ yee choicest literature of the day.”—New York 

ribu 

~ a eure and perpetual reservoir and fountain 
rf ——e— and instruction.’’— Hon. Kobert 

“int 
> an best periodical in America.’’—Theo. L. Cuy- 

D.D. 








ler. 
“and the cheapest. A monthly that comes every 
week, ”"— The Advance, Chicago. 

* It affords the best, the cheapest and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the prog- 
ress of thought in all its phases.”—Philadelphia 
N rth American. 

* With it alone areader may fairly keep up with 
all that is important in the literature, history, pol- 
tho “8. and science of the day.’’—The Methodist, New 


tt is indispensab'e to every one who desires a 
che rough compendium of all that 1s admirable and 
noteworthy in the literary world.’— Boston Post. 

= ona to find a place in every American home.’ 


— New York Times. 
NEW SERIAL. 
The publication of a new Seria! Story by Wil- 
liam Biack wil! be begun in January. 
THE LIVING AGE is published WEEKLY at #8 (a 
year, free of postage. Now is the time tu subscribe, 
beginning with the New Year. 


(‘lub Prices for the best Home & Foreign Literature. 


*“ Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or 
other of our vivacious American monthbiies, a sab- 
scriber will find himself im command of the whole 
smtuation.”— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

For #10.50 THe LIVING AGE and either one of the 
American $4.00 Monthlies (or Har ~ ‘s Weekly or 
Bizar) will be sent fora year, both postpaid: or, 
for $9.60, Tie LIVING AGE aua the St. N tcholas. or 
Appleton’s Journal. 


t= EXTRA OFFER FOR 1878. 22 


To a)! new subscribers for 1878, will be sent gratis 
the last seven numbers of '877, con’ #inirg the first 
installments of a new serial story, ** Krica.’’—the 
best wee. < one of the best and brightest authors 
of Germ translated for THE LIVING AGE 
alsoa seria story by the charming English writer, 
Mies Thackeray, and the usual large amount of 
other valuabie matter. 


Address LITTELL & GAY. Besten. 








‘“ 

THE “POULTRY WORLD, o 
Hartford, Corn.. is a success in its way, beynna 
yrecedent. Vol.7 begins January, 1878. Order this 

et of poultry monthiies. It = original, 7 
apd practical. always. $1.25 a year. Only 75 
extra gives every Jubscriber 12 splendid fowl 
Chromos, annually! Every poultryman should 
have this Gzseiiont Monthly. Now is the time to 
subscribe for 187: 

The new Weekly ‘*“‘American Poultry 
Yard” is also just out. #1.50a year (52numbers) 
post paid. Or, both papers tu same address $2.00 


only. 
H. H. Stoddard, Hartford, Conn. 


Nationai Sunday School 


TEACHER 


M. C. Hazard, Editor. Best and most thor- 
eugh Teacher's iM published. The Geogra- 
phy. Riography. Mythology, etc., of the les 
suns fully treated in separate departments. 
Its lessons are most helptul and inspiring. Its 
edttorial departments are exceedingly pepular. 
hand be taken if examined. $1.0 per yeur—iess 


A POSTAGE STAMP 


for each Sunday. In clubs of 5 or more, $1.25 each 


The Scholar’s Weekly. 


A new eight-page paper fer the pupil, entirely de- 
voted to the lesson. Can be given out each Sun- 
dav. Twice the size of the ordinary lesson-ieaf. 
Same price. Nearly the size of Quarteriies, at 
about one-third their price. 
TEKMS.—Single vopies, 9 cts. per year; 100 copies, 
#9 per year; 100 seaamaptanaais ne for one month, 75 ets. 


The Little Folks. 


A Beautifully I'lustrated paper for Primary 

Classes for Four Sundays 1p each month. 
TERMS.—8i: gle copies, 30 cents per year. 
Specimen copy of each of the above FREE. 


Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub. Co., Chicago. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
Offer BIBLES. ALL SIZES, ALBUMS, JUVENILES, 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, STANDAKDS. IMMENSE AS8- 
sORTMENT for the HoLIDAYs. OUR THEOLOGI- 
CAL STOCK is unsurpassed in variety and price. 

















paar? MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY 
apy td OT 

. age pai rs, to an 
Subscriber in the United States or Canada on recolgt 


af 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEELY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
prepaid the 


; oF any two ae 87. Pos 
RPER’S GAtalocus be 


HAMPER 3 a age eet en Freaklis Square, N. Y. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


ONGS 
H ILD ccize 


A most charming collection of tifteen delightful 
littie songs of a cheerfu', bappy character. The 
music by . J. 1. Tucker and Dr. Wm. H. Walter. 
Octavo, tinted paper, price 50 cents. 


ARLOR 


OPERA 
Breaking the Spell,' - | Offenbach. 


Crimson Scarf, = Legouix. 
Chilperic, =| Herve. 
Rose of Auvergne, “% Offenbach. 
Box and Cox, =| Sullivan. 


Contrabandista, = Sullivan. 
With full directions for representation. 
Every one of them good, and entirely free from 
objectionable qualities. 


RUBINSTEIN’S SONCS. 


50 beautiful songs by Anton Rubinstein in one 
vol. Octavo, paper. $1.00. Beautifully bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, $2.00. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 
47 BROADWAY, 
39 UNION S UAR 
SAST tire a, 
YORK. 


Just “Publ ished. 
THE 


SUNSHINE OF SONG 


bright and sunny collection of New Songs, 
Belinde and Songs with Choruses, and with Piano 
or Reed Organ accompaniment. A book quite 
American in character, with our own popular com 
posers, and the class ¢ f songs that are the greatest 
favorites. 

Unitorm in style, binding and price with me 
“World of Song” * ems of Engiish Song,” 
others of the “Lib pi wi series, and "costs. D 
Boaras, $2.50; Cloth, $4. Fire Gilt, $4.06 


THE 


NCLUSTER OF GEMS 
#3 Ss 4 ITM. 

This is a valuable collection of pieces of a some- 
what advanced character as to difficuity,ana is 
suited tu the tastes of advanced players. There 
are 239 pages Sheet Music size. and the pieces, 
which average about 5 p apes each, are by Leybach, 
Spinsler, Von Butow, Lichver, Kubinstein, Ascher, 
Oest-n, and other celebrities. Uniform in style, 
price and binding with the ** Sunshine ” described 
above, and with the 27 other books of the famous 
~“ Library ” series. 

In Boards, $2.0; Cloth, $3.00; Fine Gilt, $4.00. 

For Sale at all the principal music stores. Will 
also be mailed, post free, to any uddress. for the 
retail! price. Change may be sent in postage 
stamps. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Ce., J. KE. Ditnon & Co., 
843 Broadway, 2 Chestnut St., 

New York. Poiua. 


Merry Music Merry Christmas. 


What more appropriate gift for a musical frieno 
than one or more of our “ Golden ~eries”’ of music 
books. Each of the following volumes contains 
224 cages «f elegant music, worth in sheet furm 


about #40 00. 
Three volumes of 


GOLDEN CHORD pooular and brill. 
aaa te eae { ' music. te hi vor 
ume con ans from 

PIAT 0 TREASURES | pi ty a 
See Fantasias, Pupular 


SONG TREASURES ] Two volumes of 
chcice v :cal music, 

SONG DIAMGNDS ( giiresengetsonss 

Baliads, ete.. by the 

finest writers in Kurope and America. ree ot 
each of tne above volumes, bound in boards, $2.50; 
in cloth, $3.00; tn full git (an elegant gift edition), 
$4.00. Muiled on'receipt of price. Cataluguegiving 

cortents of each sent free. 

Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York, Eastern Agents. 


EIGHT NEW CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
Together with 40 pages of new music and inter- 
esting reading matter are coptained in 

BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD 
for December. HOLIDAY NUMBER! Fullof choice 
music. Scid by Newsdealers or mailed cn receipt 
of 15 cents. Only $1.50 per year with premium. 

-end lic. for Sample copy. 


S. Brainard’s Sons. Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 
Our American Farmer, 


A plain. common sevse practica! Journal, devot- 
ed to the Farm, Garden, and Househola interest ; 
full of interesting reading. 41.50 per vear with 
handsome premium, or 75ec. per year without pre 
mium. Spec'men copy free. Don’t miss sending 
forit. Address, 

Our American Farmer, 
ae St. New York. 


THE UNION - ARGUS 


Is recognized as the most desirable medium for 
ADVERTISING in Brooktyn, having a lurge circula- 
tion among the best people. Itis» first-class FAM- 
TLY PAPER. The Merchant's paper, the Mechanic’ : 
paper, the Profeamovnl Man’s puper, the pa 
giving the LATEST NEWS in a condensed cente. 
The vaper for the Poul TICIAN. In faci, the 


PAPER FOR EVERYBODY. 
PRICE, TWO CEnTs. 


TWO ADDRESSES 


BY 
REV. GEORGE MULLER, 
Delivered tp P!'ymouth Caourch, giving an account 
of his great work, 
The Orphan Houses on Ashley Down, Bris- 
tel. England, 
erected and supported by voluntary contributions. 
Price 15 cents, or ten copies for $1. 
The Trade oupptied through the American News 
Company, New ¥ 
Address HORA TIO aA KING. Publisher, 
Park Plave, Méw York. 




















1878. 


Eclectic Magazine 


Foreign Literature, Science, and Art. 


THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR. 








The ECLECTIC reprints monthly from al! the 
foreign Quarterlies, Reviews, Magaziner, ana 
Journals, their choicest contents, inc'uding Es- 
SAYS. SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. BIOGRAPHICAL 
SCETCHES, TALES, STORIES, and PorEMs. The fleid 
of selection is very large, and it is believed that 
the ECLECTIC preseots a greater variety and 
higher standard of Literature than uny 
—— that depends exclusively upon home 


ent. 

A knowledge of the current l'terature of other 
countries is indispensable to all who wuld keep 
pace with the progress of the age; and the ECLEc- 
TIC Offers the best opportunity for obtaining this 
know!edge at a moderate price, 

In General Literature such writers as Right 
Hoo. W._E. Gladstone, James Anthony 
Froude, Matthew Arnold, Charles Kings- 
ley, Frances Power Cobbe, Leslie Stephen, 
Arthur Helps, Alfred Tennyson, Thomas 
Hughes, William Black, Mrs. Oliphant, 
Thomas Hardy, Turgenicff, William Mor- 
ris, Miss Thac keray, and others equally emi- 
nent are represented ip its psges. 

In Science, the best articles of such thinkers 

od writers as Profs Huxley ano Tyndall, 
Richa rd Procter, B.A., Prof. Owen, Dr. 

Carpenter, Max Muller, J. Norman 
LD BL, St. George Mivart, E. B. Tylor. 
aod others, are given. 

The EcLecric offers ite readers the best serial 
stories, together with the short stories for 
which the English magazines have a high ana 
are H revutation. 

its Editorial Departments comprise Liter- 
ary Notices (dealing with current home bioks), 
Foreign Literary Notes, Science, and Art 
(summurizing briefly the new «ise veries and 
achievements in this field). and Varieties (con- 
sisting of choice extracts from new books and 
foreign journals). 

ch pumber contains a Fine Steel Engrav- 
ing—usually a portrait—executea in the best 
manner. 

TERMS.—Sing'e copies, 45 cents; one copy one 
year #5; two copies, $9; five copies, #20. Trial sub- 
scriptions for three months. #1. ong ECLECTIC 
and any #4 Magazine to one address, 

SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW 8U BEC RIBERS. 

The publisber takes pleasure in announcing that 
he has made arrangements which enabie him to 
furnish to every subscriber to the EcLectic ‘for 
one dollar in ‘addition to the regular subscriotion 
price) a large and fine steei engraving, entitled 
** Highland Pets.” 

This eogravirg is from one of Landseer’s most 
celebrated paintings, and represents a Highland 
girl surrounded by a group of fawns, which she ts 
feecing. while ber young brother hoids a stately 
pair of antiers, pronably the trophy of some for- 
mer chase. he size of the plate 1s 18x2i inches, 
printed «n heavy plate paper. making a picture 
suitable for the wall of any room. he regular 
price of this engraving 1s #5, but we furnish it only 
to subscribers to the ECLECIIC. 

Address E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 


__ 25 Bond Street, New York. 











Almanac, Memerandam and Daily: “Food, 
in one Beautifal Vest-Pocket Volume. 


THE HAPPY YEAR 


Contains a complete calendar for each month of 
the year 187k; memorandum pages. with blank for 
each day in the year; « Bible text for each duy in 
the year; readings for each month, selected by 
Miss M. B. Lyman, and extra biank pages for mem- 
oranda.’ In leatherette binding, black and red 
stamp. Price l5e each; $12 per bundrea. 


D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers, Boston. 


The Toledo Blade. 


NASBY’S PAPER. 
BEFORE YOU other psper, send 


r, 
for a copy of THE Toledo ADE. the 
largest cheapest un1 best News ty ne Paper 
in the country. Kight larcve pages, sixty four col- 
umns weekly. filled Frith The West in ali depart- 
ments of literature, charming Steries L 

Suetches. Poetry, Wit «nd Hnmor, Che N 
Letters, a bright spicy and practical House aby 
Deparment. and aj] the otheradmurable features 
h for many years have made THE BLADE 
such a general favorite ail over the United states 
TER™Ms, POSTAGE PAID.—single copy per 
year, $200; five copies, $1.75 each ; ten c =. $1.65 

eseh, and an extrac Py — every club of ten. 
pecimen copies tre end for one or more. 
adbeene THEBLA DE. Toledo. Ohio. 


THE NEW YORK 
Commercial Advertiser. 


DAILY AND WEEKLY: 


DAILY -89 Per Vear; $4.50 for Six 
Mouths ; 75 Cents for one Month. 
WEEKLY $1 Per Year; 50 Cents for 
Six Months. 
AN EXTRA COPY FOR EVERY CLUB OF TEN. 
A Copy OF THE DAILY FOR ClU.UB OF THIRTY. 
THE WEEKLY COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER 
has specia! features, such as the Agricultural ano 
scientific Departments, Weekly Markets, Finance, 
Produce and Live Stock, and wii! contain in a 
selected and condensed form ali the News, Miscel- 
lany, Editorials, and pr minent festures ot the 
‘Daily Commercial Advertiser.”” Send for speci- 
men copies. Posters and Special Terms to Agents. 
Address HUGH J. HASTINGS, 
126 Fulton Street, New York City. 
New Catalogues free 
by mail on application. 
RIC 


BOO KS. e8 REDUCED. 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPLN, 
506 Broadway, New York. 

















‘Churches about buildi or refurnish- 
: ing their Suncay-schoo rooms wouid 
do well to write to ©. F. HILL. Hazie- 
= ton, a., for information and cosenp- 
een 10D Of ‘bes t Library . ase in the U. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
eral Catalogue of — in all depart- 
ments of literature sent tree by mail for six 


4 22 BOND &T., New York. 


HE “ Crown pbettions.’ $1.0 per volume. 

MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. 5 vols. Cioth, extra 

t. ny 8 he 6 vols. Liote. opts gilt. 
GIBBON vois. Cloth 

CLAXTON k EMS N& BAFFEL NG i Phila. 


“ditve GUEST, best tawiiy paper. 

months, with chromos o Stony Point 
and wofld renowned Palisades, Hudson River, for 
only eshte: J. LATHAM & Co., Buston, Mass. 














The Christian Union 
FOR 1877-78. 


The proprietors of the CHRISTIAN UNION 
express their thanks to the subscribers for 
their successful endeavors to add to its sub- 
scription list, aud so to its prosperity and use- 
fulness. Its value asan advertising medium 
has proportionably tncreased—a fact which 
the business community has not been slow to 
recognize, as the crowded condition of our 
columns testifies. It was never better equip- 
ped for its work than it is to-day. In the year 
to come it will give 

Ist. A series of papers on “ POLITICAL 
PROBLEMs,” by 


Leonard Bacon, D.D.. 
whose discussions of the present financial 
question prove that his pen has not lost its 
old time puugency and power. 
2d. A series of papers on the “SUNDAY 
SCHOOL NORMAL WORK,” by 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., 


* Bishop of Canteens. who, in his pecu- 
liar department, is without a superior in either 
the United States or Great Britain. 


3d. **OUR FOLKS AT POGANUGC,” by 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe ; 


an admirable picture of New England country 
life, dramatic, pictorial and pathetic. 


4th. A StorY OF CALIFORNIA LIFE by 
Rossiter W. Raymond, Ph.D. ; 


a character sketch of great accuracy and 
power. 


5th. How TO HOLD OUR YOUNG PEOPLE, by 


Rev. Edward Eggleston, D.D., 
giving the principles on which he has acted 
and the methods he has pursued with such 
mnarked success. 


6th. LETTERS FROM ENGLAND by our Special 
Correspondent, 


Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale, 
whom the Tribune describes as “the foe of 
clerical supremacy, one of the champions of 
the League, and as famous, perhaps, on the 
platform as in the pulpit.” 


7th. LETTERS FROM THE EUROPEAN CONTI- 
NENT by a distinguished clergyman who pre- 
fers to retain the incognito of 
“* Berliner.” 
8th. “THE PREACHING THAT LAYMEN 
Want,” by a@ distinguished member of the 
New York Bar. 


9th. Horse CAR CONVERSATIONS by a Bos- 
ton Litterateur. 


10th. SERMONS IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH by 
Henry Ward Beecher, 
in every issue. 
_ Lith. COMMENTS ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
S. 5. LEssON by 


Lyman Abbott. 


th. Rev. JoserpH Cook’s LECTURES con- 
densed. 


13th. LETTERS FROM My LIBRARY by 


Laicus. 

I4th. LITERARY CRITIQUES OF BOOKS by 
Pres. Nouh Porter, of Yale College; Pres. 
W. Andrews, of Marietta College: Chancellor 
Howard Crosby, of the N. Y. University; 
Prof. Timothy Dwight, of Yale Theological 
Seminary; Rev. T. J. Conant, D.D.; Edward 
Eggleston, D.D. ; and Prof. Rossiter W. Ray- 
mond, Ph.D. 


15th. ane yy other than those al- 
ready named from Mrs. Harriet seecher 
Stowe, Rev. Howard eesty,, Be D.D., Rev. Ed- 
ward Eggleston, - D., Rev. pard Bacon, 
D.D., Rev. v3 Tyng, Jr., DD. ‘Gail Hamil- 
ton, Pres. Noah Porter, D. b., Charles Dudley 
Warner, John Habberton, M.C. ome , Rev. 
E. A. Rand, Rev. J. N. Sturtevant, D.D., Prof. 
L. T. Townsend, D.D., Rev. J. H. Vincent, 
D.D., Rev. H. w. Warren, D.D., Kev. Thomas 
K. Beecher, Rev. Thos. 8. Hastings, D.D., W.T. 
Sherwin, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr, Mrs. M. E. C. Wyeth, and 
other leading writers. 


16. HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT, by 


Mrs. H. W. Beecher. 
lith. FaRM AND GARDEN, by 
Mr. W. H. Coleman. 
18th. EDITORIALS, SUMMARY of the leading 
events of the week, Fact and Rumor, Stories, 
Enigmas and Puzzles for the Children, Music, 
savred and secular, and in general everything 
necessary to make a live, wide-awake, whole- 
some and attractive Christian newspaper. 


Terms, $3.00 a year; 
To Clergymen, $2.50. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


In response to many inquiries as to how 
subscribers may secure Webster's Dictionary, 
we state that we will send a copy of 


Webster’s Unabridged 


(by express at subscriber’s expense) and the 
CHRISTIAN UNION three years, postage pre- 
paid, to apy one who will send us 


Twelve Dollars, 


the retail price of the Dictionary; or the 
CHRISTIAN UNION one year to three subscrib- 
ers and a copy of the Dictionary by exprees 
as above stated. 

_ This Dictionary contains 


One-Fifth More Matter 


{han any other, and in potas of definitions is 
nfessedly —— in beth hemispheres. 
To any one who will send us six new sub- 
scribers with $18, we will 


Present a copy of the Dictionary, 


shipped by express as already stated, or de- 
livered free at this office or in springtield. 


" 








Addgess 
HORATIO.C. KINC, Publisher 





47 Pork Place, New York. 
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Mlomouth Pulpit. ; 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








OUR ACCOUNTABILITY.* 

“So then every one of us shall give account of himself to 
God.”—Rom. xiv., 12. 

HIS passage has been largely used as the founda- 

tion on which to build the doctrine of responsi- 
bility. Itis supposed to be the strong affirmation of the 
apostle of the accountability of men; but whoever will 
look at the context will see that that is not the primary 
object of the passage. The doctrine of man’s accounta- 
bility is assumed as a thing not contradicted; and it is 
the foundation of liberty of conscience. It is the affir- 
mation that men stand ia such a relationship to God as 
the supreme Master that they are released, in many re- 
spects, fr m their obligations to others—at any rate, 
from thrall; from the imposition of overruling con- 
science; from public sentiment. That this is so is 
apparent, 

The chapter begins as follows: 

* Him that is weak in the faith receive ye.” 

What good weak men there are! Not, of course, men 
that are pbysically weak, but weak-micded. And what 
could weak mindedness, as applied to them, mean, ex- 
cept that they were weak in the estimation of others; as 
not holding so much truth, or as not believing in so 
many things, as some folks did? Men are called weak 
in doctrine when they do not believe doctrines that 
other peopl: do. Men are considered weak wher they 
do not see their way clear to submit to ordinances that 
other people think to be very important. There is a 
weakness of apprehension or comprehension; and that 
is the weakness that is here meant. And the apostle 
says: 

“ Him that is weak in the faith receive ye, but not to doubt- 
ful disputations.” . 

Do not begin to higgle with his reason and conscience, 
and do not insist upon it thatif be is going to come 
into the brotherhood it must be on the ground of his 
agreement with you in every point; for, says the 
apostle: 

“One believeth that he may eat all things; another, who 
is weak, eateth herbs.” 

There you are thrown right into that part of the 
heretical system which has to do with the relation of 
men to sacrificial duties—to ordinances as they were 
laid down by Moses in his economy. 

Now, when Christ came preaching exemption frem 
all these lower ordinances, and when the apostles, fol- 
lowing him, set men free from circumcision, from bap- 
tism, from h ly days, ftom making sacrificial offerings, 
from the whole rouod of ordinances, there were a great 
many who s'ood up for these things. There were ever 
so many High-church folks iu those days who insisted 
on exterior matters, outward instrumentalities, with 
great particularity. ‘* Either a thing is true or it is not 
true,” they would say, with the chop-logic of our own 
times; ‘“‘andif it is not true you must not believe it; 
but if it is you must.” Thus they attempted to bring 
men to unity. <A precious kind of unity! A kind of 
dough and putty unity, ia which men had almost all 
their individuality massed together in a sort of external 
agreement. 

“Let not him that eateth despise him that eateth not, and 
let not him which eateth not judge him that eateth.” 

There is an almost precise parallel to that in our 
modern times. Our friends, the Quaker brethres, do 
not be’ieve in takivg the bread and wine materially, or 
physically. There are members of this church who sit 
with us in the communion, but who never touch the 
bread and wine. They partake of the elements spirit- 
ually, while their neighbors partake of them physically. 

After uttering this injunction the apostle comes on to 
this broad ground: 

“ Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant?” 

That brother is not your servant. Whose servant is 
he? God’s. And if he is satisied with him, what 
business is it of yours? 

“To his own Master he standeth or falleth; yea, he shall be 
holden up; for God is able to make him stand. One man 
esteemeth one day above another: another esteemeth every 
day alike. Let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind. He that regardeth the day regardeth it unto the 
Lord; and he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth 
not regard it. He that eateth, eateth to the Lord, for he 
giveth God thanks; and he that eateth not, to the Lord he 
eateth not, and giveth God thanks. For none of us liveth to 
himself. and no man dieth to himself. For whether we live, 
we live unto the Lord; and whether we die, we die unto the 
Lord; whether we live therefure, or die, we are the Lord's.” 

Then, after quoting from the Old Testament Script- 
ure, he concludes by sayiog: 

“So then every one of us shall give account of himself to 
God.” 

Not to the church committee, not to the priest, not 
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to his brother Christian, not to avy human beirg, is a 
man to give account of himeelf, but to God. Personal 
accountability te God precedes all lower accountabili- 
ties. It is an accountability exh: ustive, complete, and 
adapted to all human wants. 

Now, the spirit that recorded thir passage did not die 
out with the Jewish economy. Mot only was that 
economy adapted to increase and dev:2lop it, but it is a 
tendency in human nature. If Christians only loved to 
govern themselves one half as much as they love to 
govern their fellow men, they would be the best gov- 
erned men in the world; but everybody likes to have a 
hand io goveraing everybody else. In the family the 
children want to govern each other. The older sister 
wants to govern the younger sisters. The great robus- 
tious boy wants to domineer over the little boys, as 
underlings. Throughout business, men like to rule. 
Everywhere in society there is a desire to govern one 
another on the part of men. And when persons are 
associated together for moral pur,oses, and their con- 
science becomes strng, there is nothing more common 
than that they should have a conscience for their neigh- 
bors a great deal more than for themselves. Men have 
consciences to let. They have consciences on livery, 
Single men have enough conscience for a whole genera- 
tion. They know what everybody should do; and they 
have their opinion about everybody who does not do 
what they think he ought to. The range of topics 
about which men seek to put their conscience above 
that of other men is very wide—wider than it was in 
the time of our Saviour, because the world is much 
more advanced than it was then, and because questions 
about which ethical choices are to be made have been 
immensely multiplied since that time. We are not any 
longer in the snare of Phariseeism in its technical forms; 
but we are in the spare of church government. There 
is a conscience as to whether we shall submit ourselves 
to one or another kind of administration in religious 
tbiogs. There are questions which come up now-a-days 
that are precisely the same as questions which existed in 
the times of the apostles, as for instance, those about 
meats and drioks. Some refused to eat meat on account 
of its consecration to idols; but others bad no trouble 
on that score. They did not think tbat consecration or 
desecration had anytbing to do with meat, and they ate 
it as meat, and not as meat set apart in one way or an- 
other. And they dravk without any idea that a cup of 
wine dedicated to the gods was anything else but com- 
mon wine. 

We dedicate a church to God; but do you suppose 
that the brick and mortar of which that church is built 
are any different after the dedication from what they 
were before? Do you suppose a church exhales any 
influence on account of its having been dedicated 
men say that a church after its dedication is sacred. If 
they mean that it is set apart for sacred uses, very well; 
but the popular impression is that the consecration of a 
church infuses into it a sort of moral quality which 
irradiates and makes people feel better. 

So the ancients thought about meat and drink. They 
had an idea that moral qualities could be infused into 
physical things. Therefore there was a question of 
right and wrong attaching, in their minds, to that sub- 
ject, and they wanted to rule each other’s consciences 
respecting it, in order to have uniformity ; or, as they 
would have said, in order to bave thiogs right. 

In our time, though the question of sacrificial meat 
and drink is out of the way, yet the question of drink 1s 
a question that agitates the whole community. Shall a 
man indulge in istoxicating dricks? If so, shall he 
drink a thimbleful, a wioe-glassful, or how much ? 
Shall he drick once a day; twice a day, a dozen times a 
day, twenty times a day, or not at all? Shall a man 
driok wine ? And if he dves, shall be drink it at home, 
or shal] he drink it away from home? Shall he driok 
it at the table, in the presence of his family, or shall he 
drink it in private? Shall a man drink wine at com- 
munion ? Are there not reasons why be sbould not? 
If he does, and you do not, have you any right to sit in 
judgment on him? These are questions which arise in 
regard to drink. 

And there are questions which relate to the Sabbath 
day. Is it a day that is different from all other days ? 
On what ground does it stand? Is it founded on the 
Jewish command, and does it exist in accordance with 
the old dispevsation, or has it been changed so that it 
conforms to the new dispensation ? Does the Sabbath 
day stand on mora! sanctions in our time ? How should 
it be kept ? Shall there be any work done on that day? 
Shall there be a social element permitted in it; or shall 
it be & day wholly devoted to the church and to relig- 
ious services? These are questions which have to do, 
not only with the church but with the household, and 
on which discipline turns as well. 

Then there are questions as to amusements. Maya 
man play cards ? If he may not, may he play checkers? 
If he may not, may he play backgammon? If he may 
not, may he play dominoes? Or, is it best for him not 
to play anything ? What about those things? Cana 
man go tothe opera and be a Christian ? Can a man 





go to the theater and be a Christian? Many of those 
are questions of casuistry to-day even more than they 
were in the time of the apostles. 

Then there is the whole question of dress. May men 
and women wear jewelry ? May they have costly rai- 
ment? May they make themselves beautiful, if God 
did not? These are questi ns which agitate Christian 
consciences in many directions ; and they are merely 
specimens of a multitude of others which ramify and 
run out into all the relationsbips of society, and include 
abuodred thiogs that stand on equivocal lines about 
which there is a doubtful morality. 

Now, it is not my purpose at all to say that there is 
not a right and a wrong in this matter, but only to inter- 
pret the ground which is taken respecting them in sacred 
Scripture. That ground is this: ‘‘ Let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind.” What does that 
mean? Let no man go into any of these matters about 
which questions are raised carelessly and indifferently, 
but Jet every man make it a matter of serious and 
deliberate study before God, ‘‘ What is right for me, in 
my position and circumstances, in regard to amuse- 
ments, or dress, or diet, or ordinances, or church organi- 
zations, or beliefs, or what pot ?” Do not run into it 
hastily and carelessly. as if it were a thing that you did 
not care anything about. ‘‘Let every man be fully 
persuaded in bis own mind.” Whatever you do, make 
it a matter of conscience for yourself. If you do not 
believe that it is necessary to be baptized, let your 
belief stand on grounds of reason, and not on grounds 
of indifference. If you do not believe that immersion 
is necessary, let your belief be the result of deliberate 
judgment. If you do believe that baptism is necessary, 
or that immersion is the true mode of baptism, let vour 
belief be the result of distinct and assig able pricciples. 
Let every man base his belief on personal conscientious 
grounds. ‘‘ Let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind.” Be earnest, be honest, and settle every 
matter by good reason on a mora] foundation. If you 
go to the theater, do not sneak in, and do not go into 
a box with some director, so that nobody shall see you. 
I have many friends amopg the managers of theaters 
who are specially kind to me; and I have been offered 
the privilege of going so that nobody should see me ; 
but when I do go to the theater everyhody shall see me; 
for I shall not go till I think it is right and proper, and 
then I shal] not care what other people think or say 
about it. If you want to go toa horse-race, make it a 
matter of prayer ; pray over it, and do not be afraid to 
take it to God, and bring your judgment to bear upon 
it, aod act fearlessly and manfully upen the decision 
which you have sincerely and cooscientiously arrived 
at. If after prayerful and deliberate consideration I 
think it is best for me to drink wine, I am going to 
drink it so that folks will koow that I drink it. I am 
not going to sneak and dodige in regard to anything 
which I think is best in this matter. I sbal) not drick 
lquor so long as I think I can do more good to other 
men by letting it alone; and I sball let it alone on the 
ground of reason aud conscience. If, however, my 
neighbor, after a fair consideration of this subject, is 
led to the opposite conclusion, I am not going to make 
my conscience the judge and arbiter of his. To my 
Master I must stand or fall, and to his Master he must 
stand or fall. 

So then, in regard to the whole round realm of ques- 
tions of taste, of pleasure, of permissions, and of social 
duties in society, the first injunction of the Apostle to 
every man is, ‘‘ Be fully persuaded in your own mind,” 
as a Christian man responsible to God for your exam- 
ple, for your conduct, for your whole life. Lay tbat 
foundation in the beginning, then when you bave come 
to a judgment you are free from authority. How so ? 
Io this way: tbat no mun bas a right to blame and con- 
demn you. He violates the rights of men who assumes 
to be a judge of their cocduct and decisions when they 
have cooscientiously taken a position. You have no 
busisess to condemn them, to discipline them, or to 
make it uncomfortable for them because they do not 
conform to what you believe is right. You say, cast- 
ing odious words upon men, ‘*‘ Weil, we don’t fine 
them, we don’t put themin prison, we don’t hurt them.” 
But is there not such a thing as moral] penalty as well 
as physical penalty? And are there not coaditions in 
which a man would rather go to jail than be confined in 
a prison the walls of which are made up of con- 
temptuous looks and unsympathizing remarks? 

Here is a man who holds a view of duty and priv- 
ilege which differs from that of nioe-tentbs of those 
who are around about him; and nine out of every ten 
set their faces against him, and wll have very little to 
do with him. Not that he is not an honest man, a 
truly sincere man, a kind man, or a useful man; but he 
is very defective in doctrine, and you feel bound to bear 
witness against him. But who set you to bear witness 
against him? Where is the chart of your responsibility 
or authority in the matter? You are putting your- 


self in God’s place. To his own Master he stands or 
falls. 
Now, there have been peculiar circumstances in the 
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ages when groups of Christian men, for the sake of 
their own existence, have been obliged to hold all their 
members to accountability. For instance, in the time 
of Henry VIII., and still more, previous to that time, 
if a man dishelieved in the doctrine of the personal 
presence of Christ in the bread aod wine it subjected 
him not merely to discipline but to the block and to the 
stake, and his life was the penalty. Thus to disbelieve 
was treason in the same sense that fichting against the 
State was; and hundreds and thousands of men have 
perished because they did not believe in the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation. There have been periods when the 
whole virus of persecution ran in that vein. , 

When the Protestants organized churches and 
adopted doctrines and. symbols, they made it un- 
safe for a man not to believe in those symbols 
and doctrines, and they claimed the right, in the 
case of a man who did not so believe, to put him 
in prison, to commit him to the flames, and to con- 
fiscate his estates; so that men were obliged to define 
where they steod in order to defend themselves. It 
was not safe for a church to have among its members 
a man who held views different from theirs, Such a 
man would betray the brotherhood, and his case was 
brought before a civil magistrate as a case of heresy. 
The law of self-preservation made them stringent as to 
including intheir membership only men who believed 
in fixed and recognized standards. 

And now, after all those times baye passed away, 
though men no longer make any such warlike use of be- 
liefs and symbols, the spirit still continues by whicha 
man is not allowed to be in the brotherhood if he does not 
swear to an abstract creed, or if he gives his assent to 
views which it is supposed are iocompatible with an 
organic unity; whereas the Scripture holds that all 
unity is in the nature of sympathy, and is of the soul, 
of the affections and not of intellectual beliefs. The 
Bible teaches that the real unity lies in the love of prin- 
ciple, in the sympathetic elements, in the heart; but if a 
maa is on the rigbt or on the left in respect to the car- 
dinal truths which are fundamental to church organiza- 
tion, to ao artificial system of theology, men say, ‘‘ Un- 
settle him;” whereas Paul said: ‘‘ Receive them, but 
not to doubtful disputations.” Although doctrinal be- 
lief was not the point which the Ap stle had in his 
mind, the principle which he enunciated includes every 
case of this kind. 

Godliness of heart and soul in a man, or the manifesta- 
tion of the spirit of Christ in his disposition, sets him 
free from the arbitration of other men’s consciences. To 
his own Master he stands or falls. 

Then there was one more qualification enumerated 
by the Apostle. Having, as it were, vindicated man’s 
liberty and individuality by saying that he is responsible 
to his God and not to his brethren, and that bis brethren, 
after he has conscientiously considered a subject, and 
come to a decision respecting it, are as much bound to 
respect his liberty as to assert their own; he declares 
that in regard to all thee questions at which I have 
hinted the principle is this: that when a man bas ob- 
tained the recognition of his conscience he bas a right 
to liberty; but that in all matters which relate to life 
and conduct he is bound so to use that liberty as that it 
shall not work mischief among his fellow men. Hehas 
no right to flaunt his liberty. He bas no right to thrust 
it intrusively into the faces of otbers. He has no right 
to do that which in the judgment of thcse around him 
will rank him with unpriocipled and sinful men. He 
is bound to do what he does so that men shall under- 
stand it, and so that they shall not, by any misinterpre- 
tation of it, permit themselves to do things which their 
consciences tell them are wrong. Here is the passage 
which refers to that matter: 

“IT know, andam persuaded by the Lord Jesus, that there 
is nothing unclean of itself: but to him that esteemeth any 
thing to be unclean, to him itis unclean. But if thy brother 
be grieved with thy meat, now walkest thou not charitably 
Movingly is the true interpretation). Destroy not bim with 
thy meat for whom Christ died.” 

You perceive that the Apostle says that a man may 
eat meat if he will account with his own conscience in 
the matter; that no man has aright to molest him—no 
priest, no session, no brotherhood, no magistrate, no 
man; that to his own Master he stands or falis; and 
you perceive that, then, when he has vindicated his 
own personal independence, grounded on the principle 
that he is to give account of everything he does to 
God, and not to his fellow man, he is asked, ‘‘ Now, 
what are you going to do with your Jiberty? Are you 
going to rush headlong in the exercise of it as if no- 
body but you had anything to do withit? Are you 
going to ride out on Sunday because you are satisfied that 
its observance is not obligatory? Are you going to work 
in the garden on the Sabbath because you do not think 
there is any restriction upon youraction on that day? Are 
you going to pervert the judgment of the young by your 
use of your liberty in regard to ordinances, days, amuse- 
ments, dress, things that pertain to ordinary living? Are 
you going to have no scruple in regard to the influence 
of what you do? Are you going to have no considera- 





tion for others in the manner in which you employ your 
liberty? Then you will pot walk lovingly. 

Destroy not by your liberty men for whom Cbrist 
died. There is nothing so sacred as a man; and the 
stamp and seal of his sacredness is that Christ thought 
enough of him to die for him; and the fact that Christ 
died for men should make them inconceivably precious 
tous. It may be important that you should have your 
liberty; but it is also important that you should not de- 
stroy your brotber with that liberty. Your duty is not 
all done and settled until, baving gained your liberty, 
you use it so that it is a means of grace, and not a 
stumbling-block and a hindrance, to your fellow-men. 

Such is the doctrine of the New Testament as enun- 
ciated by Paul; and I think it is conformable ts the 
ethical good judgment and the sound common sense of 
mankind. 

Now, the questions are innumerable which come up 
as to the use of a man’s liberty in regard, for instance, 
to amusements. There is much inquiry as to what may 
and can be done by the young: and, of course, to me, 
as a moral teacher, and as a preacher upon matters 
which relate to men’s consciences, there come, in great 
numbers, from my own parish flock, questions as to 
what they may do and what they may not do. 

Let me say, in the first place, that to a large extent 
every young person should instruct his eonscience at the 
hands of his parents. The judgment of parents is to be 
respected by children in all the period of their youth. 
Any such inculcation of a free spirit among the young 
as leads them to think, at fourteen or sixteen years of 
age, that they know more than their father and mother; 
that although such and such things might have done 
for past generations, they will not do for this age of 
progress; anything that breaks the child’s confidence in 
the father’s and the mother’s judgment is to be very 
greatly deprecated. Therefore I say to every young 
man and maiden, Think very much of, set very great store 
by, the judgment of your father and mother. It may 
be their misfortune not to know as much as you do—I 
mean in regard to the power of thinking, in regard to 
genius, and all that; but it is probable that they have 
lived longer than you have, that their experience is 
worth something, and that the judgment of persons who 
judge from the standpoint of parental love is more 
likely to be safe than the rudimentary judgments (if I 
may be permitted to presume that ‘‘rudimentary” is a 
proper term to be applied to the judgments of Young 
America) of youth, founded on their limited experience 
or untried life. So I should say to the young, Give 
earnest heed to the experience and judgment of your 
parents. 

Then, next, in so far as you go upon the ground of 
taking care of yourselves, in regard to al] those ques- 
tions about which there is so much difference of opin- 
ion, take heed that you are not run away with by your 
vanity. We are a rising people; we are changing our 
position all the time; and the aspirations that arise 
among us are creditable if they are uaoder rule and regu- 
lation: but see how men lose all control of themselves, 
and go to absurd and disastrous extremes and excesses. 

Every year thousands of men come to New York 
from the country with sober babits and temperate no- 
tions, and go into business, and are a little ashamed of 
their greenness. They are conscious that they do not 
know much about things that nobody ougbt to know 
anything about, and they are a little ashamed that they 
do not. They envy smart young men that are above 
them, and fee] flattered by any attention that they re- 
ceive from them. Peradventure they are invited into 
company that is a step or two higher than they have 
been in before; and such fine houses, such elegant furni- 
ture, such splendid girls, and all that, they never did 
see. They are perfectly bewildered; they are fascin- 
ated; and they are a little ashamed of being ashamed to 
do wrong. They have always been brought up to a 
great repugnance to round dances, but pretty lips laugh 
at them, and that is enough for their conscience—they 
are melted in a minute. 

Ido not say that you should not dance, or that you 
should not dance in particular ways; but this I say: 
that whenever a man is placed in circumstances where 
he is obliged to choose he ought to make up his mind 
as to what is right, and he ought to make it up op 
something better than the contemptuous smile or the 
curled lip of anybody. He ought to form bis judgment 
on good and sufficient grounds; and, having formed it 
thus, he ought to adhere to it. 

A man thinks he is a temperance man, and he wears 
a blue or a red ribbon, and he is invited to a party, and 
he feels that he is greatly honored. It is whispered to 
him tuat it is in recognition of his genius. He always 
believed that there was something in him, and he hoped 
the time would come when other people would find it 
out; and he is gratified at reeeiving the invitation—es- 
pecially as it is a sort of homage offered to him. He 
goes to the party, and lays off his overcoat; and with 
his companions he goes into a room where there is a 
bow] of puach, and phe knows pretty well what it is; 
but he remembers the iojuaction, ‘‘ Eat what is set 





before you, asking no questions”; and he fancies that 
Drink what is set before you, asking no questions, 
must be a part of the same command; and just because 
he is afraid to do that which his independent judgment 
has led him to do before, in the presence of glitter and 
enchantment, he drinks the champagne, or claret, or 
whatever the mixture happens to be, 

I do not say that he does wrong to drink: I say that 
whether drinking is wrong or not, if he sacrifices his 
own judgment he sins. That is, it is a sin for a man to 
go against his moral conviction, whether the thing he 
does is intriosically right or wrong; and for a man to do 
it socially because he is a sneak and a coward not only 
is a sin, but is an infamous, dishonoring, degrading sin. 

It is not for me to lay down laws which shall govern 
the customs of society, or to prescribe rules for your 
conduct; but it is for me to say to you, ‘‘ Let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind”; and what- 
ever be does, whether be eats or drinks, let him do it as 
in the presence of God, and be able to say, ‘‘ Lord, 
thou knowest that I do what I think to be right before 
thee, and not before the equivocating vanity of woridly 
judgments.” 

But, still further, every man must settle for himself, first 
or last, the ten thousand questions which arise in society 
as to what is permissible to him. ‘‘ What-amusements 
may I take, and what amusements may I not take?” is a 
question which troubles many$people; and persons come 
runving to me aod asking, ‘* May I do this, that or the 
otber thing?” I say to them, I cannot tell you whether 
you may or not: I do not know. ‘‘ Is it wrong for me 
to play billiards, or to go to a bowling alley? Is it 
wrong for me to go to the theater? Is it wrong for me 
to go to a trotting match (unless it is at an agricultural] 
show: names, you know, make a great difference in this 
world)? Isit wrong for me to indulge in such and such 
things? How much may I go a-yachting? How much 
may I play billiards? How much may I play cards? 
What may Ido?” To your own master you stand or 
fall; and your master is, first, God in heaven, and nex 
yourself. And now I lay it down as a fundamenta 
proposition that scarcely two men can do just alike in 
things such as tbose. 

Men come to me, as their physician, and say, ‘‘ May 
I eat wheat bread, and graham bread, and corn bread, 
and rye bread?” I say, ‘‘ Have you eaten them?” 
“Yes.” ‘*‘How do they agree with you?” ‘* Well, 
rye bread causes indigestion.” ‘‘ Then you must not 
eat rye bread.” ‘‘ But my family bave eaten it ever since 
I can remember.” I do not care if they bave; it is not 
their stomachs, but yours, that I am considering. If 
rye bread don’t agree with you let it alone.” There is 
an element that belongs to every one which is to be con- 
sidered. Often a foolish person (and this you can report 
to those outside of the congregation) cannot do things 
that a stable; strong-minded person can do. 

The test is this: What is the effect of any form of 
pleasure upon yourself? Does it rest you or does it ex- 
haust you’ If a person has labored from morning till 
night, soaking in a ditch or in a damp cellar, or worm- 
ing round like a plumber and doing disagreeable jobs, 
and if at eventide, upon the greensward, under an over- 
archiog tree, his neighbors and friends gather together, 
and somebody commences playing on a violin, and they 
have a little dance, and he joins with them, and his 
spirits rise, and he afterwards feels that he has thrown 
off the fatigue and odium of the day, and he sleeps bet- 
ter, and has an appetite for his work, I would say to 
him, ‘‘ Dance every time you get a chance: it does you 
good.” 

Pleasure ought to be like a bath. One of the rules of 
hydropathy is, ‘‘ No use of water that makes you feel 
worse is to be allowed;” and no indulgence in pleasure 
that makes a man feel worse is allowable to bim. 

If a man that, after the labor of the day, goes to a 
gathering of friends at a saloon, where they discuss 
politics, and drink lager, and become more and more 
clear in their judgment, and discuss it again, and drink 
more lager, and by and by go home, having settled the 
nation and the universe—if such a man asks me, “ Is 
there any harm per se in such entertainments and such 
mild drinks?” I say to bim, *‘ No, there isn’t any harm 
in them per se, but there is a great deal of barm in them 
per you. They evidently hurt you, and that is enough 
to condemn them so far as you are concerned. That 
point being settled, you need not bave any further ques- 
tion on the subject. You are not so good a man as you 
were before; you are not so well fitted for your business; 
you are not so vital in your moral feelings; you are 
worse socially. Therefore those things damage you, 
and you have no right to indulge in them.” 

‘* Well,” a man may say, ‘‘ how about a great many 
of those pleasing shows that one would like to wituess’” 
Why, if going to see a polar bear makes you bearish 
you had better not go. If going to a circus makes you 
frivolous, and tires you, aud takes away the zest you 
have for your duties, and gives your mind 4 turn ea- 
tirely different from what 15 mauly, there is a reason 
why you should not go. 

I am discussing the effect of these things on you; and 
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I say that you must sit in the conrt of your own con- 
science and watch ycurself, and judge according to the 
facts. There is nothing in this werld so important as 
that a man should be manly, or as that a young man 
should grow up right-minded, straightforward and 
sturdy, with the habit of judging what is best for him- 
self clearly and on moral considerations; and if a man 
has formed that habit I will risk him anywhere, bat if 
he has not, though he goes to meeting ever so often, he 
will go wrong. A man shou'd “be fully persuaded in 
his own miod” that he is rigbt in regard to whether it 
is safe for him to go to this place or that. If be is not 
so persuaded he had better stay at home. 

The law in regard to amusements is that they must 
be let alone. The question is not whether they are 
harmful per se, or whether they are harmful to other 
folks. There are many things that I could do which 
you could not; and I do not do them because you might 
think that you could. For instance, I am pretty good 
at walkirg at a height, on a plank, because my head is 
level; and yet many persons, if they were to attempt to 
walk at a height would be seized with vertigo; and if I 
were so to walk, producing an impression that it was 
easy to do, and others should follow me and should 
topple over, and should be crushed on the ground, or 
drowned in the abyss below, would I act charitably or 
lovingly? Would I continue walking where my exam- 
ple would endanger the safety of others? or would I 
turn and say to them, ‘‘Oh, ye weak heads”? Am I 
like an elephant among partridges in the field, that goes 
about treading on them here and there, saying, ‘‘ Let all 
take care of themselves’? Am I one that sets at defi- 
ance the law of humanity, the law of Christianity, and 
the law of common sense? 

Now, in regard to amusements, taste, if you are go- 
ing to taste, touch if you are going to touch, from a 
deliberate judgment; and after you have formed it, if in 
other respects you are worthy of confidence and esteem, 
let no man dare to govern you by his conscience, and 
let no man point to you as unprincipled. Stand on your 
rights when you are satisfied that they are beneficial; 
and then exercise them in such a way as that they shall 
not spread harm among other men, but do good to them. 

Shall a man, then, sacrifice his rights? Well, do you 
not sacrifice your rights every day of your life? You 
bave four or five dollars in your pocket, and a poor 
wretch, shivering without a bit of coal, appeals to you 
for belp. You bave a right to keep that money in your 
pocket; but you take out a dollar and give it away. 
Charity leads you to yield up that which is yours for 
the relief of others. You have food enough for a 
moth of Thanksgivings, and there are within your 
knowledge poor starved creatures, and you divide with 
them. You give up your rights to that extent for the 
sake of alleviating suffering. 

Now, shall a man give up his rigbts in money, in 
food, in property, and not also in conduct and in pleas- 
ures? It is noble to give your possessions from a spirit 
of benevolence, but it is nobler to give yourself. 

There are thousands of things that I should enjoy 
which I do not touch, simply because, in the first place, 
the incoovevience arising from the hideous clamor 
which would f: llow would be greater than any amount 
of enjoyment that I should have. Do you suppose I 
did not want to hear Rachel—one of the wonders of the 
dramatic world? Do you not suppose I would like to 
hear Booth? Do you not suppose I would like to hear 
Shakespeare’s plays as they are sometimes put on the 
boards? I would like to, very much. Do you not sup- 
pose I would enjoy hearing played many of the comic 
pieces, full of fun, that are performed? It would bea 
great refreshment to me, often, if 1 could laugh three 
hours at a stretch. Why do I not hear them, then? 
Well, I can get along without it; and if I did go to hear 
them, and a whole brood of young men saw me doing 
it, uoder circumstances which led them to say, ‘* Mr. 
Beecher does it, and why may not we?” they would 
nut stop to consider whether they were as old as Mr. 
Beecher, whether they were as well principled as he, 
whether they had the power of resistance that he had, 
whether it would affect them as it did him, or whether 
they were as impervious to temptations as he was. 
They would go it blind. They would say, ‘‘ He goes, 
aud 1 go.” Would it, I ask, be charitable? 

I throw out of account the consciences of news- 
papers. Newspaper conscieaces are more tender than 
aay other consciences in the world! The great concern 
which they feel for the mght conduct of churches and 
mini-ters is singularly touching! As near as I can 
judge, the less conscience they have for themselves, the 
wore tbey have for their neighbors and friends; and if 
a man in a prominent position dves anythiog a criticism 
of which wiil make a sbarp article, and cause a hun- 
dred or two more copies of the paper to be sold the 
next morniog, the article goes right in. Therefore 
many things | do not do because it is more convenient 
not to do them than to dg them. Then there are things 
that I might do witbout harm to myself which I do not 
do because men in society would see only the external 
act, and would form judgments without any considcra- 
tion of their own dispositions and tendencies, and my 
example would — them into things that to them 
would be wrung. | forego taem forthe sake of others, 
and vot for my own sake. 

I never saw a play in my life. I never played a game 
of cards. Ido nut ksow oue card from another. I 
never went to a horse race. There are many other 
things which other people do, but which I never did, 
simply because my position is such toat I must use my 
liberty lovingly, or charitably. It is noc because I am 
a minister that I refrain from them. I do not eunsider 


that I am any better or any worse for being a minister. 
Iam aman; andI hold myself accountable for what 
any gentleman in my position and relations ought te 
hold bimself accountable for—no more and no less, 
And I hold that anybody who was actuated by senti- 
ments of kindness would feel just so, and d» just so. 

Every man, in a certain degree, and in his measure 
(and how far tbat goes I cannot say), must form a judg- 
ment for himself. There is a universal disposition to 
go by rules. Men want to know just how far they can 
go in any given direction. They want to know where 
the lines of permission are drawn. They want regula- 
tions framed for,them by cbhurcbes or associations. But 
such is not the design of Providence. The necessity 
that a man shal! settle these questions by his own judg- 
ment is ao education; and a part of the general economy 
of human life is to bring men into new situations every 
day where they mnst decide mattters for themselves, 
exercising their reasun in the court of judgment and 
conscience. 

I, therefore, with such light and such suggestions as 
I may, throw upon yu the responsibility of forming 
your own opinions as to what is right and what is 
wrong for you. In the last estate every man must form 
an independent judgment as to bis dutiesand privileges; 
aud when he has formed such a judgment you bave no 
right to deal with him. He is responsible to God, and 
not to his fellow men. You are not his master, and if 
he does not think as you do you have no business to 
punish him by public sentiment, or by the exclusion of 
the light of your countenance. You have no more right 
to visit moral punishment upon him tban you have to 
visit upon bim civil or physical punishment. 

I know that on this subject there is a great want of 
consideration. Because we have quenched the fagot, 
and destroyed the gullows, and blown up the jail, and 
done away with the dungeon, as instruments tor the 
punishment of those who differ from us on questions of 
morality and religious faith, men seem to thivk that the 
era of persecution is past. Oh no, it is pot past; but as 
men grow mure fine punishment is not half so severe on 
the body as it is on the soul. Negiect; exclusion; 
withdrawal of. confidence; the making one odious and un- 
comfortable by,public sentiment—these are puaishments 
which are sometimes sharper than fire, and more cruel 
than the rack or the dungeon. 

Therefore, the law of c nscience, as laid down by 
the Aposile, is, if men vary from you in belief respecting 
circumcision or uscircumcisivn, baptism or no baptism, 
immersion or sprinkling, keeping the Sabbath in one 
way or another, observiog feasts, using things Conse- 
crated or offered to idols, drinking wine, or going to 
amusements, do not let that be a reasou for their ex- 
clusiou by you. Receive them if they give evidence 
that they are sober, honest, earnest, and are endeavoring 
before Gud to act according to the law of their own 
conscience. You are not their judge, and you have no 
right tu puoish them. 

I think that if this sort of charity were introduced 
into all our reforms they would muve smoother and 
with less reactions. If the great law of love prevailed 
more, was more felt, and the attempt to inflict penalties 
Ou men on the supposition that you are right and they 
are wrong, but where they think they are right, were 
os Taal the world would grow a great deal better, I 
think. 

Toe background of coercion, the background of 
physical force employed for the purpose of securing 
uuily in moral and religious things, we have currected 
very largely since the great mediwval period. It is not 
the Christan background. The incessant disposition 
to rule, to govern, to punish the fractious—that is of 
the Roman law, the Roman genius, the Rumaao empire. 
But Christ says, ‘‘ Ye are brethren.” He taught men 
that they were intimately related to each other, and en- 
joined upon them the duty of recognizing t'.at relation- 
ship. Aud he set ao example for us to follow, when, 
in that hour in which the cousciousness of his diviuity 
was upoo him, aod he Knew that he came from the 
father, and was going to the father again, he took a 
towel, aod girded himself, and began tu do the most 
menial act known to civilization—to wash the feet of his 
disciples—and gaid, ‘‘If 1, your Lord aod Master, have 
dove this to you, it is that you may do itto one 
another. 

If that spirit of sacrifice, that disposition of self-aban- 
doumeat, that going to the bottom and taking upon 
one’s self disagreeable things, prevailed among us, and 
extended all through society to paternal love, to frater- 
nal love, to sisverly love, to all those forms of love which 
make the family so blessed, aod found its way into 
schools, and colleges, and all the institutions that are 
known to civilization, how much less there would be of 
clamor and resistance, and how much mre easily men 
would be drawn by the silver cord of sympathy and 
persuasion than now! 

May God grant you a good judgment in the exercise 
of your liberty. Assert your manhood, and stand on 
your own feet. Let the law of God be a light to your 
path and a lamp to your feet. Determine nothing 
fioally uotil you nave prayed over it. Bring everything 
that presents itself to your mind for settlement into the 
clear hight of a conscious God, and decide it in view of 
ume aud eternity. Think what you are—a son of God. 
Tuink what your destiny is—the heavenly land. Think 
what will be best for you as the King’s son. 

The old phrase, nodlesse oblige, should be the Christ- 
jan’s watchward. Noblesse oblige. There are many 
things tbat you ought tu do, which others do not do, be- 
cause yuu are sons of God, because you have bad so 
many superior privileges, and because you belo.g tw 
the nobility. Nobiesse oblige. You are bound on ac- 
count of your advantages aud-your positioa to do things 
which men do not do wbo have had less instruction aud 
fewer opportunities than you have had, and whose judg- 
meut is infeior to yours. There are things whicn, 
though they avoid them, you cannot afford to avoid. 

Be men in Christ Jesus. Stand for your rights and 
liberties. Then use them so charitably that the weak, 
and those that ure less fortuuate than you, shall have 





occasion to bless you. And may Gol help you, 





Fact amd Rumor. 


—Cabinet changes are talked of by every one who knows 
nothing about the matter. Folks who know keep quiet. 

—Wonder if the people who are now howling for the 
Bland Silver Bill would have vociferated on the same side 
if silver were at a premium instead of at a discount. 

—Campaign has opened forthe Ohio Senatorship. Five 
candidates in the field, and others ready if an opening 
offers. 

—Coal discovered in immense quantities in New Zealand, 
and yet American dealers are making a combination to 
keep the prices up. 

—There is a rebellion in* Patagonia, so the papers say. 
It will be news to most people that there is anything in 
Patagonia to rebel against. 

—A sub-committee is revising the rules of the House of 
Representatives. Thirty-six of them are to be dropped 
and the rest consolidated. 

—It has been discovered by the London ‘ Athenzeum” 
that Robert Hooke knew about the telephone in 1667. He 
did it with a ‘‘ distended wire.” Robert should have taken 
out a patent. ’ 

—Twenty-three feet of water on the bar at Southwest 
Pass, according to the official survey. Second payment of 
$500,000 to Captain Eads. Scientific papers, some of them 
at least, still say he is wrong. 

—A decision in the Supreme Court of Rhode Island holds 
that ‘‘the finder of lost property is entitled to it as against 
all the world except the real owner, and ordinarily the 
place where it is found is of no consequence.” 

—Spinsters, it is said, are very few in Russia. Can it 
be that this is owing to the alleged established form of 
the marriage ceremony wherein the priest says, ‘‘ Here, 
wolf, take the lamb” ? 

—Excepting on the railroads travel at the West is prac- 
tically suspended on account of mud. One of the disad- 
vantages of a rich soil. Farmers cannot get their produce 
to market even though the distance is only a few miles. 

—Rea! Estate Savings Bank of St. Louis suspends. De- 
positors will probably be paid in full, and something left 
for the stockholders. Right, if true. Stockholders are 
generally paid in full, and something left for depositors. 

—The new tariff bill is being put in shape by its com- 
mittee during vacations Glad of it. Hope it will be for 
revenue and not for protection. But it will be cut all in 
pieces or filibustered to death no matter how good it is. 


—The United States treasurer has received from Vicks- 
burg, Miss., an old tin box, which was buried in the ground 
a number of years ago, and has been lately exhumed, con- 
taining $20,000 in the first issues of government greenbacks 
and national bank notes. 

—Thief caught in the act of stealing Gov. Tilden’s law 
books. Sentenced to two years and a half in State’s prison 
by Recorder Hackett, who commented on the heartlessness 
of the accused, who could steal the tools of trade of a man 
who has just lost the Presidency. 








—At the end of every report of every meeting, in every 
town, in every state of the Union, it is stated that: The 
thanks of the meeting were unanimously tendered to Mr. 
So and so or to the Messrs. So and so. How truly gratify- 
ing votes of thanks are, to be sure. So significant. 
Always unanimous. So sincere. 


—The same remarks apply with equal force to encores at 
concerts. If the applause is ever so faint La Diva takes it 
as an encore, and simpers and bows, and suffers herself to 
be led blushingly to the front by the first violin, and makes 
believe she don’t know what to sing. 

—Some one has invented an innocent looking pocket 
book, which a lady may advantageously carry in her 
hand as a bait for highwaymen. Its peculiarity is that 
when he demands its surrender, or makes a grab for it, the 
holder presses a spring, and the burglar falls back shot 
through the heart—that is, if the lady aims straight and 
points the right end toward the highwayman. 


—Turkish judges have the reputation, so says a cor- 
respondent of the Albany ‘‘ Law Journal,” of adjourning 
court after all the testimony is in and not rendering a 
decision until they see which side sends them the most 
presents. Russian lawyers, according to the London 
“Standard,” bargain with their clients on the “‘ payment 
by results” principle, and are in general what we in Amer- 
ica call shysters. 

—Notices of this kind may as well be kept standing in 
the offices of daily papers, with spaces left blank for the 
insertion of names, dates and places : 

“In Brooklyn yesterday morning, while several boys were 
firing with shot-guns at a mark, David Sweeney, aged fifteen 
years, pointed his gun at a companion, Thomas Rourke, and 
shouted, ‘Look out, I'll shoot you!’ The charge entered 
Rourke’s neck and killed him instantly. Sweeney was ar- 
rested with his companions. He said that he supposed there 
was no charge in the gun, and he only intended to snap the 
cap. The boys Sweeney and Rourke were schoolfellows, and 
on good terms.” 

—Runs on savings banks are very uncomfortable affairs 
at best and cause a deal of worry, whether there is any 
reason for them or not. A German Lutheran minister 
made a statement in his pulpit the other day which spread 
a panic among the Germans resident in the vicinity, where- 
upon they rushed in a body upon a savings bank which is 
said to have $400,000 surplus besides its building. The 
officers have posted a notice to the effect that they will 
keep open night and day for the accommodation of frighbt- 
ened depositors. Ministers should be careful about their 
financia) statements. : 
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Financial. 


From Monday, December 24 to Satur- 
day, December 29. 
Financial Quotations—Gold.— 
Monday. Wednesday. Saturday. 
Dec. 24. Dec. 26. Dec. 29. 
Gold (highest) ae | 
Legal Tencers...... 97. 











Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates,) 






4s, registered. i977. 








4s, coupon, 1907..... 10 
EPID. Dicsexe: cease Seceesir. chnee Senceoes 
Bids for State Bonds. 
Alabama 5s, 1883 | N.Y. 6a, G.L.. 116 
Alabama 5s, 1886 N.Y. 68. G@ L., Bh 116 
Alabama 8s, (885 | N.Y. 66.G We 93.... 116 
Alabama 5s, 1888 | N.C. 68,¢10,A.&0.. 17 
Ala. 8s, Ala. & C, R | N.C.68,N.C.R.J.4J.. 7 
Ala. 88, of 18v2...... N.C.68,N.C.K.A &O. 75 
Ala. 86, of 1893...... N C.68,c.0ff.J.4J. 55 
Ark. 68 funded. N.C.fis,c-0f.A & VU... 55 
Ark.7s,L.R.4F.% N.C. 68, F.A.. iy 
Ark. 78, M L | N.C. 6s, F.A., 
A.78,L.R.P.B.4&N N.C. 68, 0.b. 
Ark. 7s, M. O.4R. N.C. 68, n.d. 
Connecticutés ..... N.C. 63, 8.T. 
BIB GB. .. 2000000 | @o 


Ga. 73, new bonds 
Ga. 7s, indorsed . 





Ga. 7+, Gold Bonds : 
. - 103%) South Carotina tis.. 20 
105 do 3.43... W 
<4 do A.&£0. 30 
54 do 68, F.A.’#6.. 45 
54 | do 68,L.0.89.4) 40 
M4 do 68.L.C."89A. eed 0 
A] do 7a of '88.. *2 
54 | Tennessee 8, old.. 34k 
M4 o eer Bry 
gl -D., D.8.... 35% 
80 Virg. ote tis, Old..... 29 
102%| do 68, n.b., 't..... 2 
U7 | do 6s, n.b., 67..... Bu 
do 68, convol. b 6 


> 109 | = 
. wax ex.mat.coup.. 





. 5644 
3 10345, do 68,cuon. 2d s. 3y 
- MW d» 6s, deferred b. 4 
-» 107%) D.C. 3.659, 1924....... 76% 
. 107% D.C. reg. pds beessoss 
Mo. 6s. due ’89 or '90 107 | 
Foreign Exchange.— 
days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.82@4.824 4. Bud. 86 








Wholesale Prices | Farm Produce. 


For the week ending December 29, 1877. 


Hutter.—Receipte for the week were 15,156 
packages. Exports, 1,222 packages. Corn meal milk 
make from Western creameries, fresh from the 
ehurp, is scarce, and 40c. has been had fora little 
of this fancy stock,and we hear of two Ilinois 
creameries that have contracted to ist April next 
at 3ic. At the same time there were about 1,100 
packages of butter bought in the West this week 
at 8@9c. for New York acct., and there are several 
thousand pckgs. of common Western stock offer- 
ing at 10@l3c. here. Fair to good State dairies 
move at about 2?@2ic., and must be very excellent 
to bring 25c.,and buyers will not have them if they 
cap get fresh Western creamery or even the best 
Western mill butter to take its place. Full butter 
is running poor, and in many long dairies, es- 
pecially from Chenango and Delaware,the June 
make has the most flavorand is the best part of 
the dairy. The season is remarkable, being a con- 
tinuous Indian summer, and navigation is stil! 
open to Albany. Fresh roll butter comes in soft 
on account of the warm weather, and is slow sale 
at 16@1\8c. We quote: Fine fresh Western cream 
ery make, 3 @40c.: finest selections of State Octo- 
ber fall make, 0@35c.; fair to good fall butter, 21@ 
%c.; Fresh Western factory or mil! butter, 18@20c.; 
old flavored Western factory or mii) butter, 10@ 
l3c.; entire State dairies, Southern and Middie 
counties, fine, 25@27c.; entire State dairies, South- 
ern and Midcle cv. unties, fair to good, U@2ec.; en- 
tére State dairies, Northern We'ch, fine, 25@26c.; 
entire State dairies, Northern Welch, fair to good, 
20@23c.; grease butier, 7@9c. 

Cheese—Keceipts for the week were 22,700 
boxes, Exports, 19,885 boxes. There have been a 
few sales of specials at 13%c., and one famous 
factory at 13%c., but 18c. is the regulartop. There 
was greater volume of business this week and 
more doing and a better feeling. We quote: 
Fine September and October make 124@l3c.; early 
made, 10 @ 1c.; fair to good, October make, 114@ 
120, ; skimmed or off flavor, 6 @ Wc. 


Egas.—Choice fresh marks .f eggs are quick sale 
atavout 2c. but limed eggs and stale eggs that 
are called fresh are hard saie and buyers are afraid 
of them. Fresh eggs, state or western, 4@2éic.; 
Iimed eggs, 16@18c. 

Poultry aod Game.—Pouitry is io good de- 
mend and the market higher on light receipt. 
There are between 2,00 and 3.000 suddies of ven- 
iso0 bere, sale of which after lst January is pro- 
hibited by the power of the sovereign peuple of 
the State of New York, as turned on by the 
Sporteman’s Club. Hence dealers bave circulated 
& petition to the club aforesaid praying them nut 
to prosecute for such slight fracture of their stat- 
ute as the sale of deer meat for another #0 days 
would occasion, and the club holds a session later 
thie P. M. to consider whether they will withdraw 
themselves into their shel! while the sale goes on, 
However, as the law now stands. a!though plainly 
unconstitutiona) as related to commerce between 
the states, it migbt serve to harass and annoy 
Gealers,and the pra ticul effect of it is to sena the 
venison market to the dogs or Communipaw Fiats, 
or some other cially enlight 
nity where free commerce is more or less coveted 
and courted. The price of venison saddies is now 
duwn to 6@8c.,and probably Western people will 
learn better than to send it here to be mixed up 
with game laws devoted to hampering commerce. 
We quote: turkeys, per Ib., 4@iléc.; ducks, 12@15c. 











chickens, 10@léc.; geese, 9@11lc.; venison, not al- 
lo wed to be sold; partridges, per pair, 25@4; grouse 
50@ Tic. 

Beans.—Medium are more plenty and a shade 
lower. Medium, per bush., 62 Ibs., $1.80@8$2; mar- 
rows, per bush., $2@$2.25. 

Dried Apples are siow and dull. Prime sliced, 
6%@7%c.; prime quarters, 6@7c.; common stock, 
4@5c. 

Green Apples.—Choice varieties, #@$4.50; 
seconds, $3@$ 5.50. 
Beeswax.—Pure wax, 25@26c. 


David W. Lewis & Co. 
“BUTTER ON COMMISSION.” 


SALES QUICK AND PROMPT, AND MONEY 
AS SOON AS BOLD. 

We specially solicit consignments of your Fall- 

make Butter. Address letters and mark packages: 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


Ist, SAFETY. 
2d, INCOME. 


First Mortgage Bonds. 


et ire eemi- non interest, ie Ne at 
the Cnet ICAL NATIONAL BA New 
Pheee bonos are securea by firret mortgage 
} ‘Improved Real Estate, situate: inthe sta 
of lowa. worth trom three to six times the amount 
‘f the ‘oan made th-reon. Borrowers with the 
Best Security always pay the lowest rate of 1n- 
terest. These 8S per cent. bonds are negotiated, 
and collection tn full—principal and interest— 
guaranteed by the 
IOWA LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 
Des Moines, lowa, Cunfident of its ability to 
satisfy the most cautious, said Company hereby 

















agrees to py the expenses incurred by any one to 
personally examine the property mortgaged to 
secure these bonds, if such property is not ample 
security in each and every case. Bonds delivered 
on payanent of funds. Address said Company for 
references i in twenty States, ,and ful | particulars, ars. 
PER CENT. NET. 
. Missouri and lowa Improved 
rst Etentmee seapen Bonds guar- 
We guarantee, as an assurance 
that = loan not to exceed one-third of 
the actual value. In over six years’ business 
never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on inter- 
est or principal; no investor through us ever did 
or ever wil) get an acre of land. LA a for rerice. 
lars and references. J. bade 
CO.. LAWRENCE, KAN., or HENRY DICKINSON, 
Manager, 243 Broadway. New York. 
FOR SALE, 
Safe and Desirable Investment 
Securities. 
Defaulted Municipal Bonds Bought, or tnforma- 
tion given. 
THOs. P. ELLIS. 14 Pine St. 
Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 





Oapital Paid in Oasb............ $500,000 00 
Reserves tor all Liabilities, 

inciuding Reinsurance........ 633,489 45 
Net Surplus.............ssseceseee - 509,393 14 





Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1877.. $1,642,882 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
', REVSEN LANK. Seeretarv. 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
Insurance Company. 

















Capital paid up in Cash, - - $1,228,200 
Fire Assets 7,.963,445,17 
Usadjusted Losses.. $325,100 
Uoearned Premiums 
at 0 per cent. ....... 5 2.192,220,48 
Reclaimable oem 2 
Permanent Policies. § 296,568.17 
All other Liabilities . 27,522.68 
Total Liabilitios...........s.cese0s 2,841,420,33 
Qu PIER. 2 0ccccccccce -e00 $5, 122,024,584 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 


No. 45 WILLIAM STREET. 


J. E. PULSFORD, 
Resident Manager. 


Continental Ins. Co., 
Offices, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Breekive corner Court and Montague Streets, 
a’ 108 Rroadway, Brooklyn. & D. 









Ca sel. paid in in Cash -$1,000 00 
Reserva, 200,08 4 
Liapilities 265.99 ig 

Net Surp! 844,01 3 





$3,040.085 07 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
_CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. 


WHAT IS YOUR NAME? 


WE WILL PRINT cr on 100 of the finest quality 
ae Cards, and send -¥ by mail for 40 cents; 
ith address for 30 ce These are FIRST 
CLASS VISITING CARDS. clegantly printed op 
supenee © Bristol Stock. and ace not to be confound- 
ed witb the com~n, trasby things so generally 
—_- SPECIMENS AILED for a 3 cent 


ys THE ALSRT. Pyare CO., 268 12th 
Street, Svuth Brovklyno, N 


Total Assets, (Jan lst, '877)...... 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


———_eqpeo——_—_—- 


We invite attention to the annexed prices. Those who 


have already renewed can secure the other periodicals by for. 
warding the club price. 


SPECIAL CLUBBING RATES. 


We will send the Curist1An Union with other periodicals at the 
following rates. The price of the periodical is given below. In 
ordering, add the price of the CuristiAN Union to the cud price 
mentioned in the following list. If you want any periodical not men- 
tioned in this list, write us and we will give prices by return mail. 
After the receipt of the first copy of the periodical, all complaints 
should be sent to the respective publishers, and not to us. 


Cu.vs Price, Rerait Price, 
MONTHLIES. PostaGE Prepaip. PostaGe Prepaip. 
Harper’s Monthly a $4.00 
Scribner’s Monthly Ce. sasmos 4.00 
St. Nicholas . : S35, 3 sxseee 3.00 
Lippincott’s Magazine | ae 4.00 
The Sunday Magazine ; : ; ee. * -secuce 2.75 
The Atlantic Monthly . . Z 5 “he ss 4.00 
Eclectic ee Greancas 5.00 
American Agriculturist ere 1.60 
Arthur’s Magazine C= Sasenss 2.50 
Phrenological Journal . rere 3.00 
The Nursery 1.30 ee 1,60 
Brainard’s Musical Journal a ee 1,50 
WEEKLIES. 

Harper’s Weekly 4 ; ; 7 Se 4.00 
Harper's Bazar . , ‘ ; F a 4.00 
Littell’s Living Age ee 8.00 
The N.Y. Tribune << 2.00 
Scientific American ; : eer 3.20 

a a“ with Supplement — oo 8.20 
Youth's mmvaneG F ae 1.75 
Alliance RiGee eee 2.00 

* With life-size portale of Longfel on or W bissler, $4.50; retail price, $5.00, 

+ Must be new Subscription. 

_- -- <—%-- —— 
~ Arn. rm ‘ T y 
4 4 \! 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 
cubuncitieesti 


In response to many inquiries as to how subscribers may secure 
Webster’s Dictionary, we state that we will send a copy of 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 


(by express at subscriber’s expense) and the CHRISTIAN UNton three 
years, postage prepaid, to any one who will send us 


TWELVE DOLLARS, 


the .retail price of the Dictionary; or the Christian Union one year to 
three subscribers and a copy of the Dictionary by express as above 
stated. 
This Dictionary contains 
ONE-FIFTH MORE MATTER 


than any other, and in point of definitions is confessedly pre-eminent in 

both hemispheres. 

$18, we will 
PRESENT A COPY OF THE DICTIONARY, 


To any one who will send us six new subscribers with 


shipped by express as already stated, or delivered free at this office or 


Springfield. 


_—— a 





Send all remittances to Horatio C. King, Publisher. 
_ 2 


CHRISTIAN UNION EXTRAS. 


We issue also a series of articles for special use, republished from the CHRISTIAN 
UNION in a convenient and permanent form :— 

No.1. OUR CHURCH WORK. 
Jr., D.D., on Cnurch Work, 

No.2. HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE. By the Rev. Lyman Apsotr. Giving 
plain and practical directions to Sunday-School Teachers and other lay students of the Bible. 

No. 3. HENRY WARD BEECHER IN THE WEST (with Steel-plate En 
graving of the Author). Comprising a brief account of Mr. Beecher’s Western Trp, together 
with * Notes by the Way,” in which he has given sketches of the people and places on hi 
route. 

No. 4. THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR (with a Map embracing the Seat of War and 
the surrounding country). Comprising in the following articles the origin and growth of 
the Eastern Question: I. WHo ake THE Turks? II. Wuaris Russia? II ine 
CuristiaAn Provinces. IV. Tue Two Reticions. V. How THe Wark Becan. VI. Tit 
Seat or War. VII. Prospects AND PROBABILITIES. 

No. 5. THE STRIKE AND ITS LESSONS: 
Beecner, delivered in Plymouth Church, July 22 and 29. 
of labor and capital. 


Price 15 cents; any two numbers 25 cents; any three numbers 35 cents. 


HORATIO C. KINC, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, New 


A series of papers by the Rev. Sternen H. Tync 


Two Addresses by Henry Warr 
A consideration of the relations 


Lov. 
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Science and Art. 





COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE. —In the number of the 
“American Architect and Building News” for December 
15th is published a paper lately read by Mr. J. C. 
Cady, of this city, before the New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects. We quote some of its 
more interesting passages: 

“In the matter of mechanics the early builders seem 
to have heen peculiarly favored, there being in thefcoun- 
try a large number of skilled workmen, both English 
and French, who had come over with the armies. ‘I re- 
member being very strongly impressed, when quite young, 
by a few houses in a Connecticut village that possessed 
unusual character and interest. Subsequent investigation 
revealed the fact that a portion of Lafayette’s army was 
quartered near the town one winter, and some Frenchmen 
who had come over with him had been induced to settle 
there later and resume their old trade of house-building 
for the benefit of some of the more aristocratic families of 
that day. 

“In Northern New Jersey we find a very interesting class 
of old houses that were built without such peculiar advan- 
tages as have been mentioned, their owners neither pos- 
sessing wealth nor being able to secure very skilled 
mechanics; and yet for interest and comeliness they put to 
blush the average house of modern build. The Dutch 
houses are broad (seldom lofty); horizontal lines predomi- 
nate; their roof masses are simple, expressive, and often 
graceful. The houses never seem ambitious or pretentious; 
the big chimneys, broad, well-lighted doorways, and 
spreading roofs suggest hospitality and good cheer. More- 
over, the buildings are often singularly well adapted to 
their sites. No wonder that people of taste moving from 
town to this part of the eountry eagerly seek for an old 
Dutch house; it is only to be regretted that they so often 
spoil them in the additions they make. The builders were 
not people of any special taste or refinement. They were 
of the class Washington Irving has so comically described 
in his account of the settling of Communipaw. I have 
seen a collection of veritable descendants of these early 
settlers at work preparing the foundations of a house, and 
felt that Irving’s description was not a whit exaggerated, 
—such funny, droll Dutchmen, so oddly attired, and so un- 
gainly in their appearance and action. Yet their very 
lack of resources seems to have saved them from many of 
the abominations which people of a later date have fallen 
into. It was difficult for the Dutch settlers in those days 
to obtain good mortar, and so the masonry of the first 
story, which was usually built of stone, was laid in Jersey 
mud or clay. This involved the necessity of giving the 
walls careful protection from storms: so where the roof 
came over the wall it was often made to project several 
feet beyond with a graceful curve, forming in some.cases 
the roof to a piazza; and where at the gable-ends a perpen- 
dicular wall of wood-work surmounted the stone, it over- 
hung considerably. Very likely they did not think when 
exercising these wise precautions that they were adding 
grace and beauty to their roofs as well as picturesqueness 
to the walls. The gambrel or curbed roof prevailed; 
quaint in its lines, which consi.ted of a double slope on 
each side, the ends being carried up as gables. It was 
often of very pleasing proportions, and varied according 
to circumstances. The chimneys were of great size, as was 
necessary for the huge fireplaces that were filled with the 
cheerful blaze of the burning logs. The front door was 
broad, and usually divided horizontally in the center. The 
origin of this division I have never ascertained. (We 
have always understood that it was to keep young chil- 
dren indoors and chickens, pigs, etc., out.—Ep.) Its value 
nowadays seems to be in preventing the too free entrance 
of tramps to country houses, while allowing a full play of 
light and air. The door had heavy fastenings and hinges 
of wrought iron, often interesting in design; the side lights 
and head lights were framed in a sort of traceried sash of 
light flowing pattern that contrasted agreeably with the 
massive solidity of the door. The glass itself was interest- 
ing though rough; the sash-work sometimes contained 
bull’s-eyes of oval or egg shapes, that were much more 
effective than those that are now in such vogue among 
our stained-glass workers. The piazza work was lighter 
than that of the present time, and less clumsy, and yet 
abundantly strong; it often embraced seats that seemed 
inviting. The color of these houses was usually quiet; the 
first story being of brown stone, the gable-ends and car- 
pentry painted an olive or drab. Very often, however» 
this wood-work was in white, but there was so little of it 
that it was not glaring. The all-spreading roofs took on 
the gray that time with its toning hand, its lichens and 
mosses, adds to unpainted shingles. - 

“For a glimpse at the interior of one of these houses, 
come with me in imagination to a friend who has a posses- 
sion of this kind that he values greatly. We enter a good- 
sized hall, furnished very much like the rest of the first 
floor, and connecting with the drawing-room by a large 
opening which is partially draped. This hall which is free 
from staircases forms practically an extension to the 
drawing-room in summer, but in winter becomes merely a 
vestibule. The ceilings of the first story are supported by 
massive timbers which have never been painted; and they 
and the wood-work they carry possess a beautifully soft 
fawn-color, the result of age, and probably also of very 
many scrubbings. In the center of one side of the draw- 
ing-room is an immense fireplaceand chimney, whose form 
rises to the ceiling, and whose brass dogs bear heavy logs. 
The fireplace has its jambs, and, indeed the whole breast 
up to the ceiling, covered with old Dutch tiles of a purplish 
hue, a great number of them in all, and far more droll in 





design than the modern imitations. On either side of this 
fireplace is a cupboard for choice glass, crockery, or books, 
the closets’ being glazed and having quaint tracery to hold 
the glass as in the case of the front door. The shelves are 
prettily curved in plan, and interspersed among them are 
convenient lockers, drawers, and secret hiding-places for 
valuables; a most entertaining piece of ingenuity and nice 
carpentry. The windows are deeply set in thick stone 
walls, the sash being rather heavy and holding small lights. 

“As we sit in these rooms, and reflection and curiosity 
are stimulated, we realize that they are not large, yet they 
seem extremely spacious; and we are led at once to in- 
vestigate from whence this effect arises. The first assign- 
able cause seems to be the low ceilings (about eight feet), 
which not only give an air of cosiness, but increase the 
breadth of the rooms; next we cannot but conclude that 
the very small trim architraves, etc., must greatly increase 
this effect ; then the small sash-lights, and lastly, perhaps, 
the general good sense in furnishing. 

“As has been mentioned, the finish is very small, and 
the mouldings everywhere simple and delicate. Machine- 
mouldings were happily unknown im those days; and the 
mouldings, being worked by hand, were simpler, smaller 
and vastly better than the elaborate and untamed mem- 
bers that machinery now turns out so rapidly.” 


Our Folks at Poganne.” 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 











CHAPTER IX. 
ELECTION DAY IN POGANUC. 

HE month of March had dawned over the slippery, 

snow-clad hills of Poganuc. The custom that enumer- 
ates this as among the spring months was in that region 
the most bitter irony. Other winter months were simple 
winter—cold, sharp and hard enough—but March was 
winter with a practical application, driven in by winds 
that pierced through joints and marrow. Not an icicle of 
all the stalactites which adorned the fronts of houses had 
so much as thought of thawing; the snow banks still lay 
in white billows above the tops of the fences; the roads, 
through which the ox-sleds of the farmers crunched and 
squeaked their way, were cut deep down through heavy 
drifts, and there was still the best prospect in the world 
for future snow-storms; but yet it was called “spring.” 
And the vating day had come; and Zeph Higgins, full of 
the energy of a sovereign and voter, was up at four o’clock 
in the morning, bestirring himself with a tempestuous 
clatter to rouse his household and be by daylight on the 
way to town to exercise his rights. 

The feeble light of a tallow dip seemed to cut but a small 
circle into the darkness of the great kitchen. The frost 
sparkled white on the back of the big fire-place, where the 
last night's coals lay raked up under a bank of ashes. An 
earthquake of tramping cowhide boots shook the rafters 
and stairs, and the four boys appeared on the scene of 
action. Backlog and forestick were soon piled and kin- 
dlings laid, and the fire roared and snapped and crackled 
up the ample chimney. Meek, shadowy Mrs. Higgins, 
with a step like a snow-flake, and resignation and sub- 
mission in every line of her face, was proceeding to cut off 
frozen sausages from the strings of the same that garnished 
the kitchen walls. The tea-kettle was hung over the blaze, 
and Zeph and the boys, with hats crowded down to their 
eyes, and tippets tied over their ears, plowed their way to 
the barn to milk and feed the stock. 

When they returned, while the tea-kettle was puffing 
and the sausages frying and sizzling, there was an interval 
in which Zeph called to family prayers, and began reading 
the Bible with a voice as loud and harsh as the winds 
that were blowing out of doors. 

Zeph always read the Bible straight along in course, 
without a moment's thought or inquiry as to the sense of 
what he was reading, which this morning was from 
Zechariah xi., as follows: ‘‘Open thy doors, O Lebanon, 
that the fire may devour thy cedars. Howl, fir tree; for 
the cedar is fallen; because the mighty are spoiled. Howl, 
O ye oaks of Bashan, for the forest of the vintage is come 
down. There is a voice of the howling of the shepherds, 
for their glory is spoiled: a voice of the roaring of young 
lions, for the pride of Jordan is spoiled.” Zeph rendered 
the whole chapter with his harshest tones, and then, all 
standing, he enunciated in stentorian voice the morning 
prayer, whose phrases were an heir-loom that had de- 
scended from father to son for generations. 

The custom of family worship was one of the mosi rigid 
inculcations of the Puritan order of society, and came 
down from parent to child with the big family Bible, where 
the births, deaths and marriages of the household stood 
recorded. 

To be a householder required that every man should have 
prayers in his family: it was not respectable to omit them. 

In Zeph’s case the custom seemed to be merely an in- 
herited tradition, which had dwindled into a habit purely 
mechanical. Yet, who shall say/ 

Of a rugged race, educated in hardness, wringing his 
substance out of the very teeth and claws of reluctant 
nature, on a rocky and barren soil, and undera harsh, 
forbidding sky, who but the All-Seemg could judge him/ 
In that hard soul there may have been thus uncouthly 
expressed a loyalty for Something Higher, however dimly 
perceived. It was acknowledging that even he had his 
master. One thing is certain, the custom of family prayers, 
such as it was, was a great comfort to the meek saint by 
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his side, to whom any form of prayer, any pause from 
earthly care and looking up to a Heavenly Power, was a 
blessed rest. In that daily toil, often beyond her strength, 
when she never received a word of sympathy or praise, 
it was acomfort all day to her to have had a chapter in 
the Bible and a prayer in the morning. Even theugh the 
chapter were one that she could not by possibility under- 
stand a word of, yet it put her in mind of things in that 
same dear book that she did understand; things that gave 
her strength to live and hope to die by, and it was enough! 
Her faith in the Invisible Friend was so strong that she 
needed but to touch the hem of his garment. Even a 
table of genealogies out of his book was a sacred charm, an 
amulet of peace. 

Four sons—tall, stout and ruddy, in different stages of 
progression—surrounded the table and caused sausages, 
rye-and-Indian bread and pork-and-beans rapidly to dis- 
appear. Of these sons two only were of the age to vote. 
Zeph rigorously exacted of his boys the full amount of 
labor which the law allowed till their majority; but at 
twenty-one he recognized their legal status, and began 
giving them the wages of hired men. On this morning he 
longed to have his way as to their vote; but the boys had 
enough of his own nature in them to have a purpose and 
will of their own, and how they were to vote was an im- 
penetrable secret locked up in the rocky fastnesses of their 
own bosoms. 

As soon as there were faint red streaks in the wintry 
sky, Zeph’s sled was on the road, well loaded up with cord- 
wood to be delivered at Colonel Davenport’s door; for Zeph 
never forgot business nor the opportunity of earning an 
honest penny. The oxen that drew his sled were sleek, 
well-fed beasts, the pride of Zeph’s heart, and as the red 
sunlight darted across the snowy hills their breath steamed 
up, a very luminous cloud of vapor, which ina few mo- 
ments congealed in sparkling frost lines on their patient 
eye-winkers and every little projecting hair around their 
great noses. The sled runners creaked and grated as Zeph, 
with loud ‘“‘ Whoa,” ** Haw,” or ‘‘ Gee,” directed the plod- 
ding course of his beasts. The cutting March wind was 
blowing right into his face; his shaggy, grizzled eye-brows 
and bushy beard were whitening apace; but he was in 
good spirits—he was going to vote againgt the Federalists:; 
and as the largest part of the aristocracy of Town Hill 
were Federalists, he rejoiced all the more. Zeph was a 
creature born to oppose, as much as white bears are made 
to walk on ice. 

And how, we ask, would New England’s rocky soil and 
icy hills have been made mines of wealth unless there had 
been human beings born to oppose, delighting to combat 
and wrestle, and with an unconquerable power of will? 

Zeph had taken a thirteen-acre lot so rocky that a sheep 
could scarce find a nibble there, had dug out and blasted 
and carted the rocks, wrought them into a circumambient 
stone fence, plowed and planted, and raised crop after 
crop of good rye thereon. He did it with heat, with zeal, 
with dogged determination; he did it all the more because 
neighbors said he was a fool for trying, and that he could 
never raise anything on that lot. There was astern joy 
in this hand-to-hand fight with nature. He got his bread 
as Samson did his honeycomb, out of the carcass of the 
slain lion. ‘ Out of the eater came forth meat, and out of 
the strong came forth sweetness.” Even the sharp March 
wind did not annoy him. It was a controversialwind, and 
that suited him; it was fighting him all the way, and he 
enjoyed beating it. 

Such a human being has his place in the Creator's 
scheme. Not very charming to live with; not desirable 
as a husband or lover; but just the thing where thirteen- 
acre lots are to be brought under, and where valleys are to 
be exalted and mountains brought low and the way of the 
Lord prepared. 

Poganuc was, for a still town, pretty well alive on that 
day. Farmers in their blue linsey frocks, with their long 
cart whips, and their sleds hitched here and there at dif- 
ferent doors, formed frequent objects in the picture. It 
was the day when they felt themselves as good as anybody. 
The court house was surrounded by groups earnestly dis 
cussing the political question; many of them loafers who 
made a sort of holiday, and interspersed'their observations 
and remarks with visits to the bar-room of Glazier’s tavern, 
which was doing a thriving business that morning. 

Standing by the side of the distributor of the Federal 
votes might be seev a tall, thin man, with a white head 
and an air of great activity and keenness. In his twink- 
ling eye and in every line and wrinkle of his face might be 
read the observer and the humorist ; the man who finds 
something to amuse him in all the quips and turns and 
oddities of human nature. This was Israel Dennie, High 
Sheriff of the County, one of the liveliest and shrewdest 
of the Federal leaders, who was, so to speak, crackling with 
activity, and entering into the full spirit of the day in all 
its phases. . 

** Here comes one of your party, Adams,” he said with a 
malicious side twinkle to the distributor of the Democratic 
votes, as Abe Bowles, a noted ‘ mawvais sujet” of the vil 
lage, appeared out of Glazier’s bar-room, coming forward 
with a rather uncertain step and flushed face. 

** Walk up, friend; here you are.” 

‘Pun a-goin’ for toleration,” said Abe, with thick utter 
ance. ‘* We've ben tied up too tight by these ’ere. minis 
ters, we have. I don’t want no priestcraft, I don’t. I be 
lieve every man’s got to do as he darn pleases, I do. 

‘And go straight to the Devil if he wants to,” said 
Squire Dennie smoothly. ‘‘Go ahead, my boy, and put in 
your vote.” 

“There comes old Zeph Higgins,” he added with alert- 
ness; “‘let us have a bit of fun with him.” 

“ Hulloa, Higgins; step this way; here’s Mr. Adams to 
give you your vote. You're going to vote the Democratic 
ticket, you know.” 
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‘No, I ain’t, nuther,” said Zeph, from the sheer mechan- 
ical instinct of contradiction. 

‘‘Not going to vote with the Democrats, Higgins? All 
right, then you’re going to vote the Federal ticket; here 
tis.” 

‘‘No, Tain’t, nuther. You let me alone. I ain’t a-goin’ 
to be dictated to. I’m a-goin’ to vote jest as I’m a mind 
ter. I won’t vote for nuther, ef I ain’t a mind ter, and I'll 
vote for jest which one I want ter, and no other.” 

‘“So you shall, Higgins; so you shall,” said Squire Den- 
nie sympathetically, laying his hand on Zeph’s shoulder. 

‘‘T shan’t, nuther; you let me alone,” said Zeph, shak- 
ing off the Sheriff’s hand; and clutching at the Democratic 
ticket, he pushed up towards the polls. 

‘*There’s a fellow, now,” said Sheriff Dennie, looking 
after him with a laugh. ‘‘ That fellow’s so contrary that 
he hates to do the very thing he wants to, if anybody else 
wants him to doit. If there was any way of voting that 
would spite both parties and please nobody, he’d take that. 
The only way to get that fellow to heaven would be to set 
out to drive him to hell; then he'd turn and run up the 
narrow way, full chisel.” 

It was some comfort to Zeph, however, to work his way 
up to the polls with Judge Belcher right in front and with 
Colonel Davenport's aristocratic, powdered head and 
stately form pushing him along behind, their broadcloth 
crowded against his homespun carter’s frock, and he, 
Zephaniah, that day just as good as either. He would not 
have been so well pleased if he knew that his second,son, 
Abner—following not long after him—dropped in the box 
the Federalist ticket. It was his right as a freeman; but 
he had no better réason for his preference than the wish to 
please his mother. He knew that Dr. Cushing was a 
Federalist, and that his mother was heart and soul for 
every thing that Dr. Cushing was for, and therefore he 
dropped this vote for his mother; and thus, as many times 
before and since, a woman voted through her son. 

In fact, the pelitical canvass just at this epoch had many 
features that might shock the pious sensibilities of a good 
house-mother. The union of all the minor religious de- 
nominations to upset the dominant rule of the Congrega- 
tionalists had been reinforced and supplemented by all that 
Jacobin and irreligious element which the French Revolu- 
tion had introduced into America. 

The Poganuc ‘‘ Banner,” a little weekly paper published 
in the village, expended its energies in coarse and scur- 
rilous attacks upon ministers in general, and Dr. Cushing 
in particular. It ridiculed church-members, churches, 
Sunday-keeping, preaching and prayers; in short, every 
custom, preference and prejudice which it had been the 
work of years to establish in New England was assailed 
with vulgar wit and ribaldry. 

Of course, the respectable part of the Democratic party 
did not exactly patronize these views; yet they felt 
for them that tolerance which even respectable people 
often feel in a rude push of societyrin a direction where 
they wish to go. They wanted the control of the state, 
and if rabid, drinking, irreligious men would give it to 
them, why not use them after their kind? When the 
brutes had won the battle for them, they would take care 
of the brutes, and get them back into their stalis. 

The bar-room of Glazier’s Tavern was the scene of the 
feats and boasts of this class of voters. Long before this 
time the clergy of Connecticut, alarmed at the progress of 
intemperance, had begun to use influence in getting 
stringent laws and restraints upon drinking, and the cry 
of course was, “ Down with the laws.” 

‘*Tell ye what,” said Mark Merrill; “‘ we've ben tied up 
so tight we couldn’t wink mor’n six times a week, and the 
parsons want to git it so we can’t wink at all; and we 
won't have it so no longer; we're goin’ to have liberty.” 

“Down with the tithing-man, say I,” said Tim Sykes. 
‘‘ Whose business is it what I do Sundays? I ain't 
goin’ to have no tithing-man spying on my liberty. I'll do 
jest what I’m a mind ter, Sundays. Ef I want ter go 
a-fishin’ Sundays, I'll go a-fishin’.” 

“Tell ye what,” said Liph Kingsley, as he stirred his 
third glass of grog, ‘“‘this ’ere priestcraft’s got to go 
down. Reason’s got on her throne, and chains is fallin’, 
I’m a free man—I be.” 

“You look like it,” said Hiel, who stood with his hands 
in his pockets contemptuously surveying Liph, while with 
leering eye and unsteady hand he stirred his drink. 

“That air’s what you call Reason, is’t?” added Hiel. 
‘* Wal, she’s zot on a pretty topplish throne, seems to me. 
I bet you Reason can’t walk a crack now,” he said, as Liph, 
having taken off his glass, fell with a helpless dump upon 
the settle. 

“Sot down like a spoonful of apple-saas,” said Hiel, 
looking him over sarcastically. The laugh now turned 
against the poor brute, and Hiel added: ‘‘ Wal, boys, s’pose 
you like this ‘ere sort of thing. Folks is different; for my 
part I like to kinder keep up a sort o’ difference ‘tween me 
and the hog. That air’s my taste; but you’re welcome to 
yourn,” and Hiel went out to carry his observatioris else- 
where. 

Hiel felt his own importance to the community of 
Poganuc Center too much to have been out of town on 
this day, when its affairs needed so much seeing to, there- 
fore he had deputed Ned Bissel, a youth yet wanting some 
two years of the voting age, to drive his team for him 
while he gave his undivided attention to public interests; 
and indeed, as nearly as mortal man can be omnipresent, 
Hiel had been everywhere and heard everything, and, as 
the French say, “ assisted” generally at the political strug- 
gle. Hiel considered himself as the provisional owner and 
care-taker of the town of Poganuc. It was our town, and Dr. 
Cushing was our minister, and the great meeting-house on the 
green was our meeting-house, and the singers’ seat therein 
was our singers’ seat, and he was ready to bet on any ser- 
mon, or action, or opinion of ovr minister. Hiel had not 





yet, as he phrased it, experienced religion, nor joined the 
church; but he “calculated he should some of these days.” 
It wasn’t Doctor Cushing’s fault if he wasn’t converted, he 
was free to affirm. Hiel had been excessively scandalized 
with the scurrilous attacks of the Poganuc ‘“ Banner,” and 
felt specially called to show his colors on that day. He 
had assured his mother on going out that morning that she 
needn’t be a mite afeared, for he was a-goin’ to stand up 
for the minister through thick and thin, and if any of 
them Democrats ‘‘saassed” him he’d give ’em as good as 
they sent. 

In virtue of his ardent political zeal, he felt himself to- 
day on equal and speaking terms with all the Federal 
magnates ; he clapped Colonel Davenport on the shoulder 
assuringly, and talked about “ our side,’’ and was familiar 
with Judge Belcher and Sheriff Dennie—darting hither and 
thither, observing and reporting with untiring zeal. 

But, after all, that day the Democrats beat, and got the 
State of Connecticut. Sheriff Dennie was the first to carry 
the news of defeat into the parsonage at eventide. 

“Well, Doctor, we’re smashed. Democrats beat us all 
to flinders.” 

A general groan arose. 

“Yes, yes,” said the Sheriff. ‘Everything has voted 
that could stand on its hind legs, and the hogs are too many 
for us. It’s a bad beat—bad beat.” 

That night when little Dolly came in to family prayers, 
she looked around wondering. Her father and mother 
looked stricken and overcome. There was the sort of 
heaviness in the air that even a child can feel when deep 
emotions are aroused. The boys, who knew only in a 
general way that their father’s side had been beaten, looked 
a little scared at his dejected face. 

‘Father, what makes you feel so bad?” said Will, with 
that surprised wonder with which children approach emo- 
tions they cannot understand. 

“TI feel for the Church of God, my child,” he said, and 
then he sung for the evening psalm : 

“ Tlove thy kingdom, Lord, 
The house of thine abode ; 
The Church our dear Redeemer saved 
With his own precious blood. 
For her my tears shall fall, 
For her my prayers ascend: 
To her my cares and toils be given 
Till toils and cares shall end.” 

In the prayer that followed he pleaded for New England 
with all the Hebraistic imagery by which she was identified 
with God’s ancient people : 

“Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel; thou that leadest 
Joseph like a flock ; thou that dwellest between the cheru- 
bims, shine forth. Thou hast brought a vine out of 
Egypt; thou didst cast forth the heathen, and plant it; 
thou preparedst room for it and didst cause it to take deep 
root, and it filled the land. The hills were covered with 
the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof were like the 
goodly cedars. Why hast thou then broken dewn her 
hedges so that all that pass by the way do pluck her! The 
boar out of the wood doth waste it; the wild beast of the 
field doth devour it. Return, we beseech thee, O Lord, 
and visit this vine and vineyard that thou hast planted and 
the branch that thou madest strong for thyself.” 

It was with a voice tremulous and choking with emotion 
that Dr. Cushing thus poured forth the fears and the sor- 
rows of his heart for the New England of the Puritans ; 
the ideal church and state which they came hither to 
found. 

Little Dolly cried from a strange childish fear, because 
of the trouble in her father’s voice. The pleading tones 
affected her, she knew not why. The boys felt a martial 
determination to stand by their father and a longing to 
fight for him. All felt as if something deep and dreadful 
must have happened, and after prayers Dolly climbed into 
her father’s lap, and put both arms round his neck, and 
said: ‘* Papa, there sha’n't anything hurt you. I’ll defend 
you.”’ She was somewhat abashed by the cheerful laugh 
which followed, but the Doctor kissed her and said: 
“So you shall, dear’; be sure and not let anything catch 
me,” and then he tossed her up in his arms gleefully, and 
she felt as if the trouble, whatever it was, could not be 
quite hopeless. 

But Dolly marveled in her own soul as she went to bed. 
She heard the boys without stint reviling the Democrats 
as the authors of all mischief; and yet Bessie Lewis’s 
father was a Democrat, and he seemed a nice, cheery, 
good-natured man, who now and then gave her sticks of 
candy, and there was his mother, dear old Madame Lewis, 
who gave her the Christmas cookey. How could it be 
that such good people were Democrats? Poer Dolly hope- 
lessly sighed over the mystery, but dared not ask questions. 

But the Rev. Mr. Coan rejoiced in the result of the elec- 
tion. Not that he was by any means friendly to the ideas 
of the Jacobinical party by whose help it had been 
carried; but because, as he said, it opened a future for the 
church—for he too had his idea of ‘‘The Church.” Mean- 
while the true church, invisible to human eyes—one in 
spirit, though separated in creeds—was praying and look- 
ing upward, in the heart of Puritan and Ritualist, in the 
heart of old Madame Lewis, of the new church, and of old 
Mrs. Higgins, whose soul was with the old meeting-house; 
of all everywhere who with humble purpose and divine 
aspiration were praying: “‘Thy kingdom come; Thy will 
be done.” 

That kingdom was coming even then—for its coming is 
in safer hands than those on either side—and there came a 
time, years after, when Parson Cushing, looking back on 
that election and its consequences, could say with another 
distinguished Connecticut clergyman: 

“I suffered more than tongue can tell for the best thing 
that ever happened to old Connecticut.” 

(To,be continued.) 
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LIFE. 
By THE Rev. JoserpH Cook. 


y ’ HEN we hear the noise of the falling water, or the 

hiss of the steam which drives a loom, we do not 
confuse the force of these agents with that of the weaver. 
The unintelligent forces of the waterfall or the steam are 
contrasted with the weaver much as the blind chemical 
and physical forces at work in living organisms are con- 
trasted with life. You know that the steam and the water 
cause the movements of the loom, and yet that the weaver 
codrdinates those movements. The rude, sightless force of 
the waterfall and of the steam may be essential, but they 
do not make the loom, and there can be no weaving until 
there is a loom. Even after the appropriate mechanism 
has been brought into existence you must have the weaver 
to codrdinate its activities. He does not put forth all the 
force there is in the loom, but he codrdinates it all. Surely 
there is a distinction between codrdinating and causing the 
movements of germinal matter. Sometimes the weaver 
makes the loom and moves it, too. In this life, chemical 
and physical forces play through the organism; but when 
we drop the natural and acquire a spiritual body, perhaps 
the change is analogous to that which occurs when a 
weaver whose loom has been moved by a waterfall or 
steam dispenses with their aid and sets the loom in motion 
by his own force. 

In the defense of the authority of the necessary beliefs, 
or axiomatic truths of the intellect and conscience, against 
the pretenses of materialism, what are some of the uses 
which can be made of a correct definition of life ? 

Correctly defined, life in physical organisms is the power 
which codrdinates the movements of germinal matter. 

Inorganic matter does not move, formed matter does not 
move, except as each is moved by the bioplasts. To 
account for the changes in the position of the former we 
must, therefore, fasten our attention on the movements of 
the latter. The defect of Spencer's, and of many another 
attempted definition of life in physical organisms, is that 
such life is not spoken of as connected always with 
germinal matter. Spencer is justly criticised by Drysdale 
for not confining the range of his definition to this peculiar 
kind of matter called bioplasm. (Drysdale, Protoplasmic 
Theory of Life, London, 1874, p. 176.) It is now conceded 
even by Huxley that life exists only in the matter of the 
bioplasts. Where life came from, he says, we do not know ; 
but we do know that so far as human observation has ex- 
tended, life has been found only in connnection with bie- 
plasm. Therefore, in the definition of life in physical or- 
ganism, bioplasm must be prominently mentioned. 

Why not say that life in physical organism is the power 
which codrdinates the movements of the bioplasts/ Be- 
cause there are individual animalcules which have life, 
and yet consist apparently-not of many bioplasts, but of a 
single naked throbbing mass of this germinal matter. 
When such an animal wishes to digest its food it sometimes 
thrusts it into its side, making a stomach there, and absorb- 
ing its nutriment, and then the debris is removed, and the 
animal is whole again. This procedure evidently involves 
a coordination of movements; and we say that the action 
by which such an animalcule digests its foed is not the 
result of chemical and mechanical forces merely, but of 
life that directs them, or of a power which coérdinates 
the throbbing of that single mass of bioplasm of which the 
animalcule may consist. There is a codrdination there 
such that a process essential to the preservation of the ani- 
mal is carried through triumphantly, and the chemical 
and physical forces, as we have seen in previous lectures, 
do not account for that codrdination. Something must 
account for it; and that something we call life. The power 
is there, for we see its effects. ut when we rise to the 
more complex organisms, the fact of cojrdination stands 
out before us with blazing vividness. We have codrdina- 
tion upon coirdination, wheel within wheel; and the 
cause of the cotirdination we call life. 

It is my conviction that, in discussing the nature of life, 
our faces are turned toward a land in which most impor- 
tant discoveries are to be made in the next century. My 
feeling is that the debate between atheists and theists is to 
be settled in the country of which we now stand on the 
edges in biology. So far as there is a debate concerning 
fundamental truth, so far as the great questions concern- 
ing necessary beliefs are drawn into dispute, they are to be 
settled here; partly by biological and partly by metaphys- 
ical knowledge. 

The constitution of a germ is a compact which cannot be 
lightly changed. We see that there must be conflicts in 
the tropieal forest. There are the Norse palms and the 
Puritan pines. Here are the Dutch and the Norwegians; 
here are all tribes of men represented by the different 
classes of vegetation. They collide; they are all under the 
law of the struggle for existence and the survival of the 
fittest; but they adhere to their types. These compacts, 
arranged in the cabins of the Maytlowers, are on 
in spite of all jostlings of forces off their grooves. Indeed, 
there is no jostling of a force off its grooves, unless after 
ages and ages of slight variation. 1 am not denying the 
law of variation in asserting roundly the law of heredity 
in sameness. The plan is there as the bioplasmic boats 
land, and we may defy all science to deny the assertion 
that everything there is in the form of the palm is in the 

lan that was arranged in the cabin of the Mayflower of 
he palm, before the boat of the palm touched the coast. 
Everything there is in the plan of the parrot was in the 
thought of the occupants of the Mayflower of the parrot 
before it landed. There is a constitution brought to the 
Plymouth Rock of every germ. In that constitution I hold 
that we have a plan, not only of the form of the body, but 
of the faculties and intuitive beliefs of the soul. 

As original parts of the transmitted co-ordinating power 
in man, and as independent of their own effects, the neces- 
sary beliefs cannot be invalidated by the pretense that they 
depend on our environment and would have been different 
had our experience been different. Has this discussion a 
practical bearing? Il can go to twenty universities in the 
world and find young men asserting that one thing is just 
as Divine as another. Wrong is as natural as right, and 
whatever is natural is divine. An adequate detense of 
fundamental truth is made by the establishment of a 
proper definition of life. 
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SIMPLICITY, OR EXTRAVAGANCE. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 


LARGE class of people all over our land are this 
4 day in actual need of the commonest necessaries 
of life, and we are met everywhere by strong, able- 
bodied men and women begging, not for food, but 
work, by which to earn enough to save their families 
from starvation. While such genuine distress is 
known to exist would it not be wise in those whose 
lot has fallen in easier places, who have a goodly 
heritage, to inaugurate a better economy—a simpler 
mode of living—and by it secure not only increased 
means for a larger benevolence, a higher happiness, 
but, by their example, give a practical lesson to those 
less favored with this world’s goods? Are not the 
leaders of fashion in the present emergency responsi- 
ble if they do not teach a simpler and less extrava- 
gant style of dressing as well as living? 

Ah! if “style” or “ fashion”’ did not “shine to be- 
wilder, and dazzle to blind,” how easily would the 
greater beauty of less elaborate dress, of simple, 
modest elegance, be recognized and appreciated by 
every one! It 1s impossible that any one can see 
beauty or true taste in the deformities of the present 
fashions. They are too grotesquely absurd, and as 
soon as they pass away those who now exclaim, **‘ How 
lovely !” ‘“‘How elegant!’’ will be among the first to 
ridicule them. 

There is much we wish to say of the absurdities of 
fashion, but defer it till a more convenient season. 
Just now we are overburdened by the sorrows of 
those who are seeking work and finding none, and 
mourn our inability to help them. In this phase of 
suffering we meet many of those unfitted by former 
prosperity and abundant mches to battle with the 
adverse circumstances that now are crushing them. 
Seeing this, and in some of the most painful aspects, 
we are more than ever in earnest in our desire to 
have the rich understand the true wisdom of economy 
t hemselves and the true lore which educates their 
daughters to understand and practice the whole 
science of domestic economy. There 1s no degrada- 
tiox, but honor in it. A French writer says, ‘‘ The 

istinctive sign of a high-bred woman is shown by 
what she knows about the kitchen.” 

There are none so high through wealth but there is 
a@ possibility that they may, by business fluctuations 
or over-confidence in dishonest and designing men, 
be brought very low and compelled to seek the sim- 
plest occupation and live on the coarsest fare—thank- 
ful even for that. How important, therefore, that 
early instrnction and practice should have taught 
them how work can be done the easiest and cheapest! 
And a solid education should have given them good 
judgment so that they can make a little go a great 
way. This kind of education, once thoroughly se- 
cured while young, is not likely to so fade out of 
mind that 1t cannot be easily recalled and utilized. 
If the foundations of these instructions are based on 
true and thoroughly economical principles, the de- 
scent from a princely income to a few hundreds a 
year, or from a palace to a small tenement or perhaps 
ene or two rooms, is not half so severe. And if 
brighter days come after awhile and those who were 
obliged 10 make this experiment regain something 
like their old position we think they will look back 
to their ‘“‘two-roomed home”’ with a nobler pleasure 
than was ever experienced in their original palatial 
abode. ‘‘Sweet are the uses of adversity ’’; and to 
feel that one can accept poverty without repining, 
and, through a mother’s early teachings, have learned 
patience, and by patience have conquered, is a proud 
experience which riches can never give. 

Our readers may recall a conversation with a young 
lady whose husband’s salary was so reduced that she 
was troubled to know how to make the small sum 
given carry herself and husband through the year. 
Fully convinced that we were giving her good advice, 
to her dismay we recommended living in two rooms 
and doing her own work. But, after the first surprise 
passed off, like a brave, sensible woman she made the 
trial, and though brighter prospects came sooner than 
she had any reason to expect, the short experience 
gave her a kind of confidence and strength which 
will be a blessing to her always. A short time since, 
from across the waters, a letter came to us from 
which we are tempted to copy a portion for our 
readers: 

**My DEAR Mrs. BEECHER : I hope you have not forgotten 
the young woman who came to you one day last winter for 
adviee in her domestic affairs. I have not forgotten your 
kind advice, and, best of all, that scrap of your own experi- 
ence in your early married life which you gave me. 

“Shortly after that visit I acted upon your advice, gave up 
my lodgings and took two rooms and commenced house- 
keeping. My husband protested against it, my own family 
friends looked dubiously on and shook their heads mourn- 
fully at my attempt, but I only replied to all remonstrance, 
* Mrs. Beecher has done it, and I guess I can,’ and I kept dog- 
gedly on. In about two months we had our two rooms nicely 
carpeted and sufficient furniture to make them quite re- 
spectable. But about that time my husband’s mother sent for 
him to make a visit home, and, while there, he concluded to 
go into business with his father. 

“To show you how virtue is rewarded, I was sent for im- 
mediately, and here I am on the shores of old Erin, in a cosy 
little house, nicely furnished, and with a servant at my com- 














mand. What though the hovse was built in the days of the 
Revolution and the servant nearly makes my hair stand on 
end by her ways of doing things, and the society is about as 
far advanced in ideas as our people were a century ago? 
Cesar said, * Better be first in a little Iberian village than be 
second in Rome,’ and I think he was right. 

“ Will you not think of me sometimes as learning the daily 
lessons in housekeeping which you have been through? I 
find it takes no end of all the virtues, particularly that one 
called patience. 

“ Please tell Mr. Beecher from me that I am trying to carry 
out his teachings among these sons and daughters of Erin; 
and how much I have to thank him for every day the good 
God who made him only knows.” 


We don’t think any apologies are needed for clos- 
ing with this letter and therefore shall attempt none. 














NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
By M. F. B. ADKINSON. 

\7 EW Year’s gifts! Here they are, stacks of them— 
4. books, toys, balls, dolls, skates, bon-bons and 
hosts of other charming things—for our boys and 
girls, on this first day of January, 1878. But while 
you have been counting and rejoicing over your New 
Year's gifts, I have been thinking what an old, old 
custom is this interchanging of presents on the first 
day of the year. Why, our good spectacled friends, 
the antiquaries, who search out knowledge from 
yellow manuscripts, musty books, and puzzling hiero- 
glyphics, trace its origin back to the time when 
Romulus and Tatius made each other presents at the 
close of the Sabine war. And it is recorded beyond 
doubt, that more than two thousand years ago, the 
Romans observed their New Year’s Davy as a holiday, 
and had merry times, and received and demanded 
gifts of figs and dates covered with gold leaf, honey 
cakes, and copper coins bearing on one side the image 
of their double-headed God, Janus, after whom the 
first month of the year was named. The Roman 
emperors were especially favored in the matter of 
New Year’s gifts, for ali their subjects offered them 
to such an extent as to form a considerable source of 
wealth, until the practice was limited by a decree of 
the Emperor Claudius. The church fathers denounced 
all observances of New Year’s Day as relics of pagan- 
ism and idolatry, and forbade Christians accepting 
New Year’s gifts under penalty of excommunication. 
Nevertheless, the early Christian emperors, probably 
having as itching palms as their predecessors, con- 
tinued receiving such gifts; and from them this cus- 
tom, with many others which, although originating 
among heathens, had nothing heathenish in their 
nature, descended to the present day. 

In old England, our method of New Year’s gifts 
was reversed, the poor gave to the rich, and inferiors 
to superiors; and down _to the days of Cromwell the 
subjects gave all manner of presents to their sover- 
eigns. Queen Elizabeth must have had an exceedingly 
“Happy New Year.’’ An inventory of her New 
Year’s gifts was made every year and signed by her- 
self and the proper officers. From these inventories 
we learn how all the lords and ladies of the court, 
peers and peeresses, bishops, knights, gentlemen and 
gentlewomen, physicians and stewards, on—down to 
the servants—remembered her with purses of gold, 
gems, jewelry, gowns, embroidered mantles, silk 
stockings, gloves, ‘‘potts of greene gynger,” bolts of 
cambric and everything else useful and ornamental. 
In this way the maiden queen’s famous wardrobe 
was largely supplied. Among her numerous costly 
and elegant presents none were more magnificent 
than those from her adoring favorite the Ear] of 
Leicester. One of his New Year’s gifts to the Queen 
is quaintly described as ‘“‘one armlet or shakell of 
golde, all over fairly garnished with rubyes and 
dyamondes, having in the closing thereof a clocke 
and in the fore part of the same a fayre lozenge- 
dyamonde without foyle; hanging thereat a round 
jewell fully garnished with dyamonds and perle 
pendant, in a case of purple vellat all over embroidered 
with Venice golde, and lined with greene vellat.’’ 

The country tenantry were accustomed to give to 
their landlords, ‘‘ crammed capons every New Year’s 
morne.”’ Little children, dressed in their best, carried 
Kentish pippins and oranges stuck with cloves to 
their godfathers and godmothers; and schoolboys 
composed Latin verses and presented carefully 
written copies of them to their school-masters. 
Gloves and pins were thought to be fine New Year’s 
presents, as they were then rare and expensive. 
Sometimes money was given wherewith to purchase 
them and acquired the name of “‘ glove money”’ and 
‘‘pin money.”’ As pins were’considered as belonging 
exclusively to ladies, the old term “pin money” 
came to be given to that money which husbands 
bestow on their wives for their especial personal use. 

An old custom of asking and demanding gifts on 
New Year’s Eve called wassailing is still practiced in 
some of the most secluded portions of England. 
Anciently, it was thought that in order to properly 
usher in the New Year, every family must have agreat 
bowl of ale spiced with sugar, nutmeg, ginger, toast 
and roasted apples. Around this hot brimming bow] 
the members and guests of the family were wont to 
gather on New Year’s Eve, and, beginning with the 
father, each one drank and pledged the others with 
the words ‘“ wass-hael,”’ equivalent to “I wish you 





health.” From these pledge-words the bowl of ale 
came to be called the wassail bowl. 

But some families were too poor to afford much 
feasting, so they went out on the steeets ‘* wassailing,”’ 
going from house to house among their richer neigh- 
bors, singing olden ditties, and bearing their empty 
wassail bowls ornamented with bits of bright ribbon, 
sprays of rosemary, and a gilt apple, and asking for 


_money wherewith to fill them. 


The children also went about singing for wassail- 
money; and the following verses, which were a part 
of one of their prettiest songs, may still be heard in 
England: 

“ Here we come wassailing 
Among the leaves 80 green, 
Here we come wandering 
So fair to be seen. 


“We are not daily beggars 
That beg from door to door; 
But we are neighbors’ children 
Whom you have seen before. 
** We have got a little purse 
Made of stretching leather skin 
We want a little of your money 
To line it well within. 
“God bless the master of this house, 
Likewise the mistress, too, 
And all the little children 
That round the table go.” 


The old Saxons celebrated their New Year's Day by 
gift-making, and so do those queer people the Chinese 
and the Japanese. 

So you see it is an old, old fashion, and one so good 
that probably a thousand years hence childish voices 
will be merrily piping as now, ‘‘ New Year’s Gift.” 








UNCLE CASTINO’S FEAST. 
By Gro. KLINGLE. 


1 RANDUNCLE Castino had ordered a New Year's 

feast. 

There were stews and bakes, broils and fries, pot 
dishes, pan dishes, stuffed dishes, roasts and barbe- 
cues, puddings and pastries, creams and ices. Grand- 
uncle Castino knew how to order a feast. 

All the children of his family, to the last stretch of 
relationship, had been bidden and had come. 

There were children in the alcoves, on the stairs, in 
the closets, behind the damasks, in the shadows of 
pottery and statuary, in crevices, in corners, and over 
the floor pienty as rose-leaves in June. 

There were musicians with their wind instruments 
and their bushy wigs and their big and little waist- 
coats; musicians known to have plenty of breath 
and the best of pipes, to be the best of time-keepers ; 
but while the children played at hide and seek in the 
corners, or whispered their hopes of a jig, the merry 
men were mute. 

‘‘He promised us music that we might dance,” they 
complained, as they flitted about, ‘‘and they only put 
their lips to the pipes and do not blow!” 

But while they complained they were invited out 
to the feast. 

How savory were the dishes; how delightful the 
odors; how appetizing the view! The board groaned 
and the odors went up and the children gathered 
about and were still; the mouths watered; the mu- 
sicians stood in a row, with their instruments ready 
to blow; the waiters stood respectfully apart, and 
Granduncle Castino sat quietly looking on. 

What next was to be done? Would Granduncle 
Castino sit so forever? Would he never lead on to 
the consummation of the feast? Would nobody move 
or speak? Would the viands cease to steam, the 
cookeries to heat the platters? How long must the 
nostrils tantalize the palate? 

No one could conjecture. 

Uncle Castino never looked more like taking a doze 
as he bobbed a little forward, then a little backward, 
and would wake up with a little start just in time to 
save his wig. 

‘“*We are hungry,” piped a voice at his elbow. 

“Indeed we are,” corroborated a second voice. 

**Impossible!” cried Granduncle Castino, arousing 
from his lethargy. ‘“ Impossible, indeed; and now 
that we have seen the musical instruments and have 
been to the feast, we will betake ourselves to other 
sports.” 

Whereupon he pushed back his chair and patted his 
waistcoat and proposed to lead away from the board. 

Who could tell what to think? Who could guess 
what to make of it? There was a titter here, and a 
giggle there, and grave faces all around. 

*“ We are hungry,’’ complained a small man. 

“Hey? High! what do I hear? Odd! Strange! 
Very odd! They have come to the feast and seen the 
dishes and smelled of their flavors, and sat at the 
board long enough for a man to take a doze, and they 
are not satisfied yet. Waiter, bear the dishes around. 
Pass them where they can better see and smell; per- 
haps then they will have enough.” 

“ But, uncle, we would rather eat,” said a boy, 
growing bold in the crowd. 

‘* We would like to do more than smell,”’ chuckled a 
second; ‘‘we would actually eat or it is no feast. 
What good will it do to smell and see?” 

“And as to the music,” put in another, “we want 
to see the men blow and hear the suund; what good 
is it to look at the instruments?’ 

“Bless me,’’ cried Uncle Castino, stepping back, 
“who would have thought of it! All last year look- 
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ing at the covers of books or glancing at their inside 
was generally considered enough to feed the mind; 
thinking about gentleness, kindness, unselfishness, 
loving each other and loving God was with many of 
us considered enough to feed the soul; looking at 
pens, needles, tools, various implements of usefulness 
was considered enough to feed idle, hungry hands, 
why is not the sight or smell of a New Year feast 
sufficient for a hungry stomach ?”’ 

And now Uncle Castino looked quizzically right 
and left, and everybody knew at whom he was look- 
ing, for each remembered how he or she had been 
eheating the hands and head and soul of many a 
meal, and they could only exclaim : 

“We see it all now! Weare ashamed of it all now! 
Pray let us eat of the feast.”’ 

But Granduncle Castino interrupted: ‘“ Not a music 
man shall blow, not a cover shall be lifted, not a dish 
shall be touched, till every one promises that in the 
year which is now come he will try to feed the soul, 
mind and idle little hands, that they will not give all 
to the stomach and let the rest get along by seeing 
and smelling.” 

Then they all cried out and promised, and the feast 
began and the music men piped and the dishes clat- 
tered and the waiters flew about, and Granduncle 
Castino, before they departed, had them all hustled 
together as so many rose-leaves gathered by the wind, 
and stamping his foot, with its jeweled buckles, de- 
clared to the little people mght and left that naught but 
empty dishes and silent horns would they ever find at 
another New Year feast unless in the year which was 
to come they remembered to feed their minds as well 
as their bodies, and to give their hands some useful 
work, always bearing in their remembrance every 
day of the year to eat as well as to sit by the feast, 
and not only to put their mouths to the horns, but to 
blow. 





ECHO FARM. 
By H. M. B. 


A WAY up in the White Mountains, where perhaps 
+ some of my readers have been during the past 
summer, is a farm called ** Echo Farm.” I think that 
most of you know what an echo is, and I am sure if 
you do you thinkit very jolly. Here, then, wasa farm 
with the most beautiful blue mountains around it 
and an echo besides. 

This echo was said to be so perfect that we deter- 
mined to go out and hear it for ourselves. So one 
morning we jumped into a buckboard wagon, which 
is a wagon without springs and much used in the 
mountains, and drove away in gay spirits in search 
of an echo. After riding a few miles we came to a 
gate with a signboard which said ‘‘ Echo Farm.”’ Tip 
jumped out and opened the gate for us, and after 
riding a short distance further we came to another 
gate. Here we had to pay ten cents toll before we 
could enter the fair domain of echodom, 

A little yellow-haired girl with bare feet came run- 
ning out of the farm-house and opened this gate for 
us, and we dropped the ten cents into her chubby 
brown hand, wondering if the echo money went to 
buy her mittens and warm shoes and stockings for 
the winter, which would come so early up there. 

She might wake up any morning and see Mount 
Washington with a snowy night-cap on, and find that 
the shaggy eyebrows of The Old Man of the Mountain 
had growngray. Wedrove alittle further on through 
a green field, but had not gone far when we looked 
around and saw the girl with the yellow hairand bare 
feet who had given us our passports to this fairy land 
trudging along with a big horn, half as large as her- 
self, shining beautifully in the sunshine. Tip pulled 
on the reins and stopped Charlie, who seemed to ap- 
preciate the difference between a high road and a 
meadow. 

Then we took the little girl on behind and told her 
to be careful not to tumble off. When we looked be- 
hind to see if she were safe we could only discern her 
little brown feet and the big horn. 

“There,” said Tip, ‘there is where they blow the 
horn to make an echo; there in the corn-field, don’t 
you see?” And we did see very easily the white sign- 
board with “echo” on it in black letters. 

But the httle girl brought the horn out for her 
brother to blow upon. We found him near by, and 
soon he was blowing right vigorously. 

You might imagine some grand army marching 
through the mountains with martial music, every 
note came back to us so faithfully. If he blew loud 
and harsh sounds, the same came back to us; and if 
the notes were sweet and soft, then the music which 
we beard far away was soft and sweet. Tip stood up 
in the wagon and hallooed, ‘* Who are you?” to which 
saucy question he was answered, “Who are you?” 
which made us all laugh till our pony joined in and 
whinnyed too. 

Tip’s mother showed him Mount Washington, the 
highest mountain in New England, and Mount La- 
fayette, the most beautiful one; and then as we rode 
home, with the sun setting behind a whole pile of 
mountains, among which was the ‘*Camel’s Hump,” 
she told him how all our actions were like the echo 
we had just heard. If we speak kind and pleasant 
words to our friends and playmates we shall always 
receive kind words and actionsin return. But if we 
speak cross and unkind words, and our actions are 
selfish, then we must not ex} ect that people will be 
generous and kind to us, 


Many smiling and good-natured girls and boys do 
not know the reason why every one smiles on them 
and speaks pleasantly, while it is only a reflection of 
their own sweet faces and an echo of their dear 
voices. 








THE PROFESSORS CHAIR 

FTER the wreck of the ‘“* Huron” and the loss of 
+ life by water comes the disastrous explosion in 
Barclay street, New York, with its loss by fire. It 
isn’t often that a great fire rages now-a-days, for the 
very same reason (progress) that comparatively few 
lives are lost through shipwreck on our rocky shores. 
The steam fire engine, called by the click of the tele- 
graph, rushes through the streets, and before the 
flames have fairly started the tireless stream of water 
is hissing into the burning building. 

The Professor has been thinking of how they got 
Palong without these steamers, without any engines at 
all, for ’way back in the history of this city there 
surely must have been a time when even the old hand- 
engines were too great luxuries to be obtained. What 
then did the old settlers do? It is well known that 
they had fires in those days, and that the little houses 
of wood thatched with straw—to say nothing of chim- 
neys themselves being of wood, too—were of just the 
kind to catch fire and burn with a vengeance. 

In 1616 New York was called New Amsterdam, and 
it wasn’t much of a city either. You must all have 
heard of Castle Garden where the emigrants land. 
Near this place was the old fort built by the first 
Dutch settlers. There were Indians then, you know, 
so what few houses the settlers built were clustered 
all about the fort, so that the people could run within 
the enclosure when danger threatened them. 

The winters in those days were very severe, and the 
people had to burn big fires in the open fireplaces to 
keep warm. Now you can see how hard it was to 
keep these little straw-covered cottages from burning, 
and when they did catch fire they generally burned 
down because the people had only a few tubs and 
buckets in which to carry water. In 1648 Gov. Stuy- 
vesant (whose funny looking picture many of you 
must have seen) organized the first fire department. 
He appointed four men to be firewardens of this great 
city, which held almost 250 houses ! 

These four men went around and made everybody 
sweep hischimney out regularly, andif a man’s house 
burned down because he didn’t keep his chimney 
clean, he was fined an amount of money equal to $11 
in our coin. That was rather hard, to have to lose his 
house and his money, too, and there weren't any in- 
surance companies then, either. 

In 1674, when the English took possession of the 
town, they put six public wells in the middie of the 
streets. The water from these wells was raised by 
means of the well-sweep. They have these sweeps 
all over the country to this day. Thus, with the 
rivers on the two sides and with these wells, there 
was plenty of water at hand, but still no engines. 
Back in 1658 arrangements had been made for light- 
ing the city. The ordinance read: “ Kvery seventh 
house in all streets shall in the dark time of the morn 
cause a lantern or candle to be hung out on a pole, 
the charge to be defrayed equally by the inhabitants 
of the said seven houses.” This made the danger 
from fire even greater than before, so they appointed 
a regular night-watch from November 1st to April 
Ist of each year. After locking the city gates at pine 
o’clock, the man in charge of this watch patrol would 
march about with his little company, leaving one 
man here and another there, to look out for fires in 
the separate districts. Each man had a bell, and once 
every hour during the night would go over his beat 
looking for fires, ringing his bell, and shouting the 
time of night or morning, together with the state of 
the weather. How would you like to pe waked up 
by hearing a bell ring and a gruff voice call out: 
“Three o’cleck in the morning and a storm coming”’? 

But as the city grew so the number of fires in- 
creased, and in 1686 an ordinance was issued causing 
the owner of each house with two chimneys to have 
a fire-bucket hanging near the front door; and if the 
house had more than two chimneys two buckets were 
required. When a watchman discovered a fire, he 
would run through the streets shouting to the people 
to throw out their buckets. All the men in town 
would tumble out of bed and rush out to help. They 
formed in two lines between the fire and the nearest 
well, and the full buckets were passed up one line 
and the water thrown on the fire, while the empty 
ones were passed down the other line to be filled 
again. If anyone refused to help, he had a bucketful 
of water thrown over him. After the fire vue put 
ont, the buckets were all gathered by a city cart and 
carried to the City Hall; where the inhabitants went 
for them and hung them again by their doors. Each 
bucket was marked so the owner would know it. 

In 1731, two fire-engines were ordered from London. 
This was a great thing in those days, and the corpo- 
ration was very proud about their enterprise. But 
even these wonderful machines didn’t have any suc- 
tion-pipes, and had to be fed by men with buckets. 

In 1738 the volunteer fire department was formed, 
and lasted one hundred and twenty-seven years. At 
first it was considered a very honorable thing (as in- 
deed it was and is at all times, now as then) to save 
property from fire, and all of the best men belonged 
to this volunteer department. 





By-and-by, however, as the city grew larger and 





larger, the number of men increased so rapidly that 
they got jealous of each other, and some of them 
used to be nothing but loafers and would get into 
fights at the fires instead of attending to business as 
they should. So, while there were many good brave 
men among the firemen, there were a great many 
roughs, too, and tin 1865 the volunteers had to give 
place to a paid department with their splendid 
steamer drawn by horses. The old department didn't 
like this at all, but the high buildings of New York 
demanded steam instead of muscle, and the change 
was made. In 1863 the volunteer firemen numbered 
4122, while the paid department needed only 600 men. 

You never hear the cry of fire in our streets now, 
for the telegraph does quicker and better work thau 
a thousand throats could do. At first the alarms 
were sounded from certain church towers. The city 
was divided into distri¢ts and the bells gave out the 
number, showing where a fire had started. But now, 
in New York at least, even this alarm has been with- 
drawn, the firemen only being notified at'each of the 
engine houses. So thousands of dollars worth of 
property might be burning just around the corner, 
and you would know nothing whatever about it 
unless you saw the steamer rushing by with galloping 
horses, or caught sight of the smoke as it darkened 
the sky overhead. 





PUZZLES. 
WORD PUZZLE. 
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Each line of stars represents the same word, which 
signifies the very quality of a thing; but which we 
cannot practically make use of, excepting in the case 
of flowers and plants. The second cross word (these 
words of different lengths) relates to a sharp instru- 
ment of two parts. The third toa person who uses the 
second. The fourth shows the result of the second’s 
use, and the fifth the material that the second some- 
times operates upon. The sixth is what your over- 
shoes are made of. 


A PYRAMID OF FLOWERS. 
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The flower down the centre is large, and late in the 
season. The lower line (one flower) is something 
sweet and a cluster. The next above belongs to a 
mill (not a ‘flour’? mill). The next above this is 
much used by housekeepers. The next a title which 
has no thorn excepting in evil gossip (the title of a 
rose). The highest point is only a tlower in sound. 


PBEHEADED RHYMES. 
Be careful how you use your— 
Lest you should break things in the — 
If you are careless how you— 
The mistress sure will make you 
Now look you, Betsy, very — 
When you come close to Miss Jane’s 
Oh! don’t she play with pretty 
Her fingers seem to run a— 
It seems to me she’s got the-—— 
That every wicked thought could—— 
And when she makes a good long— 
It seems just like a little— 
But I can’t stop, my dear, to— 
At this unconscionable—— 
But, just one thing now you must — 
As close as can be to your— 
I peeped and saw young Tracy — 
A beautiful engagement—— 


On Miss Jane’s finger it did—— 
And then—but it sha’n’t pass my— 





You see I can be very 

And sometimes into secrets——— 

But, Betsey, if with you I'm——— 

I know what's due to Miss Jane’s— 

And won't reflect as did that 

What passed 'twixt loyer and his——— 
‘ 





DECAPITATIONS., 


1. Behead something that farmers grow, and leave 
warmth; behead again and leave what you do at din- 
ner time; again and leave a preposition. 

2. Behead a cry and leave something that forms 
during the night; behead again and leave a quantity 
of paper. 

3. Behead a title given a lady and leave a man’s 
name; behead again and leave a barrier; again and 
leave a form of the verb * to be.” 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 19 

Kitchen Puzzle.—Table, poker, dipper, barrel, coal, shovel, 
tongs, spider, pan, strainer, sieve, sad-iron, towel, roller, pail, 
jars, dredge box, bow], matches, tub, spoon, tunnel, grater, 
skimmer, saucer, skillet, jug, chopper, tumbler, steamer, 
basin, cook, ham. - 

Hidden Cities.—Rome, Thebes, Athens, Brest, Washington, 
London, Verona, Pekin. 

Rhyming Words.—Lamb, Sam, dam, jam, ham, yam, ram, 

Drop Letter,—The Christian Union, 
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Farm and Garden. 


THOUGHTS ON NEW 
YEAR'S DAY. 

To a methodical writer on rural topics 
the weather of this winter is truly exas- 
perating. We have several times closed 
our notes and comments on outdoor 
work, and sent the reader indoors with 
sundry remarks about the driving snow, 
the cheerful fireside glow, and other 
customary features of winter life, but 
all our well-rounded periods are made 
ridiculous by this unseasonable season. 
There is no snow; the soil lies soft and 
sodden, giving out a spring-like smell; 
instead of snuggling by fires people sit 
by open windows—an imprudent prac- 
tice, by the way, but “they all do it." 
And here we come to the brink of the 
New Year, and still there is no change. 
Sometimes we have bright sunshine, 
sometimes a brooding cloudiness that 
drops no rain and only softens the light 
and air, while the bare-boughed trees 
alone show wintry signs. 

What shall we do this New Year’s 
morning? Go out and plant some early 
peas or potatoes? We feel very sure 
that an old Jersey gentleman of our ac- 
quaintance must have already dene so. 
He was famous for “ getting in” some- 
thing long before his neighbors, and if 
a bit of bare garden soil appeared dur- 
ing a January or February thaw in 
would go the early peas. But what may 
be done on sandy soils is forbidden to 
heavy clays where repeated freezing 
and thawing would soon throw the seed 
on top of the ground. 

At least we can chase our neighbor's 
hens from the new strawberry patch. 
They seem to take a deep and calm de- 
light (since we gave it a dressing of 
straw,) in parading back and forth over 
it, dccasionally making the straw fly as 
though a dozen hay-tedders were in ac- 
tion, while they pick up choice tidbits 
of this, that and the other. We fear the 
green leaves of our strawberry plants 
come in as dessert, with the prospect of 
a meager fruit dessert of our own next 
summer. It 1s too bad after the trouble 
we have taken. The young plants were 
grown in pots last summer, set out with 
great care in a spot prepared for them 
in the old garden, and then removed to 
our new garden, being taken up in 
squares with a spade and loaded into a 
wagon. We had set our mind on having 
strawberries from that patch next sum- 
mer and we haven't given it up yet. 
But the hens do bother us wofully, 
and we see no way to help it at pres- 
ent. 

It is laughable to look back and see 
how we—Mr. Murphy and I—worked 
and worried to get the garden small- 
fruits planted before frost should come. 
There were raspberries, blackberries, 
currants, gooseberries, etc., etc., to get 
in, and only a half day in which to do 
it; but we did it. The ground had not 
been plowed, though having been a po- 
tato patch it was moderately loose. A 
spade-thrust opened a hole, the plant 
was set in it, a shovelful of compost 
flung in, a stamp of the boot, and the 
deed was done. We finished at night- 
fall and the frost came the next day, 
but it did not stay long. Now we wish 
we had waited and taken more time. 
Let us make a New Year's resolution. 
Never, never to hurry our garden work, 
for it never, never pays. Plan the work 
well, begin early, and push the work 
steadily. \ 

But how many of us can plan well? 
How many of us can arouse a mid-win- 
ter interest in garden work that shall 
lead us to think out a plan for the com- 
ing season? Somehow we moon over 
the new catalogues when they come, 
and possibly make out a seed-list—al- 
ways too long and too confusedly select- 
ed—but seed-time surely takes us by sur- 
prise, and we rush out with trowel in 
one hand and seed packet in the other, 
and scratch holes at hapbazard. How- 
ever, seeds will come up that way just 
as well as if they were classified with 
the system of a German philosopher. 

Ah, now we have it! Let us imitate a 
recent German philosopher and study 
the manners and customs of the earth 
worm. Herr Von Hensen sat himself 
down by night and by day to watch 
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what the squirmers did, and this is what 
he tells us: The adult worms come to 
the surface at night and go in quest of 
leaves, small twigs and other food ma- 
terial. These they heap up around the 
holes, drawing the leaves into the holes, 
where, when partially decomposed, they 
eat them. These worm-tubes have been 
traced to a depth of six feet. They 
contained very small stones, fruit ker- 
nels and masses of excreta. Some of 
the abandoned holes were filled up with 
black earth which gradually became 
diffused through the soil. In half of 
them were found the roots of plants 
following exactly the course of the 
tube. Observation led to the conclusion 
that only in this way could the roots of 
annual plants get down to a moist sub- 
soil. Von Hensen put two worms in a 
glass vessel filled witb sand which was 
strewed with autumn leaves. In six 
weeks the surface of the sand had a 
half inch of leaf mold on it, while some 
of the leaves had been carried down 
three inches. The worm-tube ran in all 
directions. A single earth-worm weighs 
about 36 grains and may produce in 54 
hours 8 grains of excrement. Allowing 
34,000 worms to an acre, weighing 2 cwt., 
would give 37 lbs. of fine vegetable 
mold passed through their bodies, be- 
sides the work done in removing vegeta- 
ble refuse from the surface and opening 
up passages through the soil for the ad- 
mission of air and moisture. 

Truly, here is a Diet of Worms to 


which all the Luthers of agriculture ? 


ought to be instantly summoned. The 
small boy, also, to whom earth-worms 
are attractive only as bait when a fish- 
ing tramp is in prospect, might take a 
deeper interest in the red wngglers that 
he pagks in his mother’s old pepper box 
could he be induced to study their 
habits with the patience of a Von Hen- 
sen. How little we all know of natural 
objects that have been familiar to us 
from our infancy! Angleworms are not 
attractive subjects of study, yet a good 
aunt of ours, in her small girlhood, 
used to make pets of them, filling her 
apron-front with a vermicular mass and 
her relatives with horror. But though 
we cannot all of us love the angleworm 
we may at least respect him, and all 
garden lovers must hereafter highly 
value A. W. He cultivates, aerates and 
fertilizes the soil. What more can any 
of us do with all our tools and skill? 
and it is pretty certain we cannot do it 
half as well. 


In the light of scientific truth David's 
ery, ‘‘Ilam a worm and no man,” is not 
as abfsed as it used to seem. The qual- 
ities of wormhood and manhood are not 
so far apart after all, and the honest, 
industrious worm may put to shame 
many a so-called man. There is, indeed, 
another species of worm that has long 
given its name to a certain species of 
man—we mean the bookworm. But in 
either case the application is limited, 
and the devouring of books does not 
call for high mental or moral power. 
But in the angleworm we think we see 
the type of the literary man of the day. 
Especially the Newspaper Man. Like 
the worm, he works by night and by 
day, and gathers food from far and 
near. The great field of thought is 
worm-holed through and through. 
There are news tubes, and art tubes, 
and scientific tubes, and literary tubes. 
The latter are the oldest and are usually 
crammed with the choice excreta of 
past generations. Others have the peb- 
bles of geology and the fruit kernels of 
social science, ard are by no means full. 
The field is the wide world, and the 
busy worms never cease collecting, 
working over, and storing up this food 
for thoughts. Down the ramified tub- 
ing of the Press creep the rootlets of a 
nation’s mental life, ever seeking the 
nutriment that causes thought to bud 
and blossom in the sunlight of action 
and the open air of deeds. 


Fellow-workers on the Press of Amer- 
ica, if you are ashamed to put the angle- 
worm on your crest, at least remember 
that his work is honest, thorough, 
wholesome, and life-sustaining! 

We wish our rural readers a Happy 
New Year on their farms and in their 
gardens. Won’t they do a little worm. 
work for us this coming year by sending 
the fruits of their observation and prac- 
tice for storage in the Farm and Garden 
tube of the Christian Union? 
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mailed FREE to 
all applicants. Itcon- 
tains colored plate, hy engravings, 
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prices and directions for planting over 1200 
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WASHINE 


Better than Soap. 
Mrs. HENRY WARD 











says in the columns of this paper, May 9th, that 
WASHINE will remove dirt and stains which 


soup will pot, and tnat it can no more injare clothb- 
ng or hands than common warm water. 

ASHINE almost entirely does away with 
rubbing, washes in half the time and with one- 
third of the labor required with soap. It 1s the 
only article ever invented which wiil prevent 
wo lens from shrinking. It is a new substance 
éntirely,and contains notbing that can possibiy 
injure clothing. a is petter and cheaver shes 
soap in every wav. vy in Brooklyn at BULL 
CAMP BROs., CHAS. AL AUS’ Drug og Di 
Fulton 8t., and oa all’Grocers. If your Grocer 
does not Keep it, ask 

ABURY & SF NSon. 
1 Platt St., N. ¥. 


Crateful— Comforting. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


Sold only im Packets labeled 


JAMES EPPS & CO.,/|\ 


HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS 
LONDON, 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 








F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 
AND BREAKFAST BACON, 

264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 





NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 
a light metalic seal, attached to the string, as in the eut. 
DONT FAIL TO USE 
Massey's Revolving Shoe Hee! Protector. 













Warranted t.) wear the hee! even- 
ly on all sides, maintaining an 
upright tread to the Foot, end 
avoiding uneven wear of 
the 5 le and Upper. It 
aren the oe = 
4 
expense of reneeling. ‘s 
Noiseless, does not Tire the Foot, and dvoes not 
—_ No nai!s to wear the carpet. Can be attached 
—- one. Twelve Sizes m*cde suitable for al! 
Shoes and Boots. Samples, with Too! and Direc- 
tions for applying. sent post-paid, on receipt of 0 
ots. LTAberal discount to the Trade. N.B.—Io or- 
dering send width of bee!) fur nproper, ‘size. Address 
Massey Kevalving * a. Co,. 

24 Broudwas, ew York 





First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


“Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
inting Presses, ol Bjocss for Engravers. 
Pattern Lette r Mach ne. 
VANDERBURGH, bt AF & CO. 
110 Fulton a <¢ 16 and h Sta... New York 


TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Gend for our New Reduced Price List. 
THE GREAT AMERIVAN THA COMPANY, 








P.O. Box 5643, 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York City. 








CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Citing, Springs end Mai Beathers Sede 
D ngs an altresses, 0 grades 
PD kIETL Ls. 208 Canai Street, ‘ie York. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


1528 Churches, etc,, known to ine public ginee 
S46. =e made at ** THE MENEEL, th 

kot DRY,” WEST TROY, N. Y. ew AB 

aaaaen, Cataiogues Jree. No Agencies. 


BUCKEVE ery PERNOSY. 
Estab)‘- tin 1 
Superior Bells of Vopper and mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churchc., 
Schools, Farma, Factories, Court-houses, F. - 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. ete. FullyWerrant-” 
Illustrated Oatalogue sent Free. 
Vaypezey & Tit, 102 BE. 2d St., Cin-'--ath 























_$ 7.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 


ASON & HAMLI 
a CABINET ORGANS. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 








| WORLD 8 EXPOSITIONS 
aris, s, ‘Vienna, pantiago, 


1873; 1875; 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


Onty Onegans assionep Finer Rana at Cerrewwiat. 


Great variety ne a oo pesase which would be impossible for 
work of such Ff. facilities for sioananke 


ananbaae on op ‘NET CASH PRICES: 
Ive octave double reed organ 
F with tremulant, ein 100 
Ive octave organ, nine stops 
F nin celeste, wey 1 14 
Seid also Ply ake or quarterly payments, or rented until 
rent payt. A superior organ may now be puPchased by the easy 
payment of $1.20 per quarter for ten quarters, Catalogues free, 
MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO. 
164 Tremont St. 25 Union Sq. 250 Wabash Ave. 
iN. NEW YORE. CHICAGO. 


Retail pric ‘50 only $235; $650, 
~ NOS Organs. ee #1207 14, $96; 1 ba 
varrap -” 





ORGANS NS 3 2, $45—brand new, 
days vest trial. Other bargains 
Newspaper all about Piano- ran 
war, free. 4.1, F. BEATTY, Washington, 


pt ROBINSON'S 
Hymn & Tune Books 
SONGS F FOR TE SANCTUAy 
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=? MS -KAYMINS & el 
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—1OR Pome E CONGREGATIONAL 7 
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EP HIGES 


- mitigating Congh, fact'itating and lessening 
ctoration, Chronic Bronchitis, and ailaying 
tie ling in the throat. An excellent remedy for 
keeping the threat moist while speaking o 
singing. Prepared: nly by 


H. A. CASSEBEER, Apothecary, 
57 Fourth Avenue. 
(Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.’s), NEW YORK. 
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and borew driver. Speed, 600 strokes per 
Minnte, Gaws 1 1-3 inch thick. Pric 
> complete. cased = delivered 07 
sor at Express oilic 
SMALL STEAM ENGIN Es, 
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BUFFALO, N. fF. 
Sew only, without Ain Attachments, 89 00 
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PERSONAL. 


—Queen Victoria, being Duchess of Lancas- 
ter, fell heir to more than £10,000 which had 
been the property of Mr. C. N. Newhouse, of 
Hey wood, Lancashire, who died without beirs. 
The queen has presented to the town of Hey- 
wood twenty acres of land fora public park. 

—Prince Leopold is to be made a peer and a 
royal duke, probably with the title of Kent or 
York. He would like it to be Lancaster, but 
that ducal title already belongs to his mother. 

—A tbree-master, the Ritchie, is now load- 
ing at New Orleans for Koston, which at- 
tracts much attention by the beauty of her 
lines. She isthe old revenue cutter Harriet 
Lane. In 1862 she wascaptured by the Con- 
federates at Gaiveston, then became a block- 
ade runner, and finally, being given up by 
the Spanish authorities in Havana, was sold 
and converted into a merchant vessel. 


—Mr. F. Bridgeman, the American artist, 
who is regarded in Paris as Géréme’s best pu- 
pil, is preparing a great picture of an Eastern 
subject for the Salon of next year. His Egyp- 
tian scenes have attracted much attention. 

—The Princess de Metternich is said 'o have 
a Pompeiian bedchamber fitted up at her villa. 
The walls and ceilings are in pale blue. From 
the center of the ceiling bangs a lamp of 
mother-of-pearl, curiously wrought, which 
sheds a pale, rosy half-light over the dainty 
room. The tables and stands are of maple in- 
laid with gold and tortoise-shell, with silver 
knick-knacks, cups, statuettes, etc., thickly 
strewn upon them. The chestsand wardrobes 
are of richly carved elm and birch. The floor 
is of mosaic, and on it are scattered fresh 
flowers of a strong fragrance. Finally, the 
bed is of carved ivory, overlaid with mother- 
of-pearl; the coverlet is of purple silk, em- 
broidered and deeply fringed with silver, and 
from silver hooks and rods depend s*mi-trans- 
parent curtains. 

—They asked the Bishop of Lincoln why he 
had turned towurds the east at the conclusion 
of a sermon, and the prelate replied: ** | was 
not aware of having done what you say was 
the case, and may I be allowed to add that it 
would not have been worth while noticing if 
I had done it? However, life is not long 
enough for debates on such trivialities.”’ 

—“ The succession of enormous distances 
and strange surprises through which Lord 
Dufferin takes his hearers reads more like a 
voyage to a newly discovered satellite than 
one to a region hitherto regarded simply as 
the fag end of Americaand a waste bit of the 
world.”’ Sosays the “* London Times” of Lord 
Duff. rin’s account of his Manitoba visit of 
last summer. 

—Chas, H. Wilson, a messenger in the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company's office, aged 
eighteen, has prepared an essay on * Neutral- 
izing the Effect of Current Induction which 
presents itself on telegraph wires that run 
parallel to each other.” His invention prom- 
ises to lead to an indefinite expansion of the 
usefulness of the telegraph service. 

—In a recent lecture in London, on “ Tech- 
nical Education,"’ Professor Huxley said that 
for many years he had practiced a form of in- 
dustry which required a very considerable 
amount of those qualities which were requi- 
site to make a successful practitioner. His 
particular bandicraft was anatomy, and prob- 
ably that needed as much delicacy of hand 
and ac:uracy of eye as any of the pursuits 
that were followed by his audience. If the 
most skilled watchmaker among them were 
to come to bis workshop or laboratory, and 
bring a watch to be put together asa job for 
him, and if he were to set him, in return, to 
dissect the nervous system <f a black beetle. 
he fancied the chances would be that he 
would bave done bis work to the satisfaction 
of the watchmaker before the watchmaker 
had performed his task to the satisfaction of 
the professor. To become an anatomist, it 
was necessary to have a good and sound 
knowledge of the elements of physical 
science ; that was to say, of the properties and 
characters of natural objects, with a knowl- 
edge of drawing and of foreign languages, 
and, above all, that vigor and elasticity of 
mind which were the special properties of 
youth, as men who were ageing now new to 
their cost-—-he meant that power of looking 
at things in different ways, without having 
had their freshness and vigor washed out of 
them by the present day incessant grinding 
for examinations. Young people were made 
to use their brains before they were properly 
set, and so by the time that the strain and 
pressure of life came upon them, the spring 
of their intellectual faculties was gone. It 
had been said of early risers, that they were 
conceited all the morning and stupid all the 
afternoon. Whether that was true, he did 
not know, but it was certainly in his exper- 
ience that students who were made to rise too 
early intellectually—to get too early at the 
tops of their classes--were apt to be conceited 
and stupid as had been described. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas. Good 
Wedaeweo'! and pavepee Ware. “4 Yo 
sortment of Cl eek s. Bronzea, and Ejiegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
and No. 146 State st., Chicago. 











Brooklyn Advertisements. 


HARDING & CO., 


317 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


All the nuvelties in 


Fine Boots and Shoes 


At unusually LOW PRICES. 
Among the must popular styles are the 
LADIES’ cr OCH FOXED BU TTON BOOT. 
CORK *OL 
i FuRKNCH KID, BRUSH KID, and PEB- 
BLE GoaT. with Box Toes »nd French Heels 
GENT’S CONGRESS GALIe¢RS and LACED 
SHOES, with the new English Toe. 
A superb assortment of . 


EMBROIDERED SLIPPERS 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
at prices never before 80 low. 
BEST QUALITY 


RUBBER COODS 


at about one-third less thar last year’s prices. 
LADIES’ RUBBERS, 25c. 


HARDING & CO., 


317 FULTON STREET, second door above 
Johnson, BROOKLYN, N. } N. . a 


ar R. OTTMAN, 
Confectioner and Baker. |: 


FROIT CAKE, Ornamenta! and Plain. 

FANCY CAKE, twenty varieties. 

MACAROON, NOUGAT, and COCOANUT PYR- 
AmIDS. 

BONED TURKEY, SALADS, JELLIES, CREAMS 
and ICES. 

LOANS of SILVER, CHINA, LINEN, and GLASS. 

COLOKED or FRENCH WAITERS. 


449 FULTON ST., near Jay. Brooklyn, 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


Next Kehearsal, Friday, Janu- 
ary 4, at 3. 
TICKETS, 50 CENTS. 











1, Symphony in C Minor, (lst time).... .. BRAHMS. 
2. Overture—Struensee .........0-000+ MEYERBEER. 
re Liszt. 





MANX 
FEEDING 


(Patented 
July 4th, 1876, 


BOTTLE. 


and October 
2ist, 1376. 





Aiways right 4 up, whether in the bed or hand. 
ONE GHOSS LN CASE. 

This excellent device recommends itself to moth- 
ers and nurses beyond all others for its comfort. 
efficiency and clea’ liness. Certainly ne other bet- 
tle cun be 8» readily and thoroughly cleaned. us, 
from i's peculiar shape, it can be wiped out by a 
sponge or clotb beld 1p the fingers as eusily us can 
an ordinary teacup. The ena of the tube béing al- 
ways immersed in milk, the iofant canovt draw 
air, no matter in what postion the bottle ma 

ace’. as long as a drop ef lquia remains, Tis 

mportant qua ity is possessed by no other bo'tie. 

any part of the fittings, cork. tube, giass tue, «r 
nipple, can be nad separately, upon application. 
Price 50 cents each bv express. 

All kinds of Rubber Goods on nana or fur- 
ni-hedto orver. Kubber Tubing for gas stoves, and 
Hosef«r street-washing purp: see, a speciaity. Call 
uod see the new Hose-Reel and Movabie *ountain 
for Lawns. Lilustrated Cataioeuve and Prive List 
maned tree. AGENTS WANTED. BROOK- 
LYN RUBBER WORKS, ©. B. DickINson, 
Proprietor, = Adams st., pear cit Hall, Bro: k- 
lyn, N.Y. N. B.—The rubber perts  f these articies 
can be m ailed but the glassware cann: i 





CEO. DEVERALL 


IMPORTER OF 


HUMAN HAIR 


And manufacturer of Wigs. Toupees. and every 
Description of Ornamental Hair Work. 233 Fultoo 
Street. Bet. Concord and : tilary Sts... Brookiyn. 


M. E. DOTY, 


213 Fulton Street. near Concord, Brooklyn, 
A full assortment of 
Gent's Furnishing Goods. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


Shirts re-bosome, &c. Co'lars and Cuffs laun- 
dried same as new. 











MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau. 


28 Cencord Street, between Fulton and 
Warbingtonv Streets, Brooklyn. 
Family belo of all tings. We do not promise 
perfection, but try to select good women for do- 
mestic service without regard t nationality or 

religion. N.B.—Wet Nurses anppliad. 


A. THOMPSON’S 


Restaurant and Confectionery, 
30 CLINTON ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 
Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
plied with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Kasse, 
Oysters. Jellied Game, Pyramids, 
Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes. Flowers, etc. 





Entire Outfits af Decorated China, Silver and 
Glaps furnished. 


Reliable Waiters Sent in all Cases. 





1877. 


JONES. 


CHOICEST NOVELTIES. 

Six floors of this magnificent structure, each floor 
over 100 feet square, replete with newest and m: st 
stylish Winter Gooas, in greatest variety and best 
chosen of any house in the city, from every article 
of use or Furniture for Kitchen, to elegant Parlor 
Vutfits, and every conceivuble article of Persoal 
Apparel, lofants’ Outfits, Ladies’ and Misses’ Un- 
der-garments, Shoes, Hosiery, Millinery, Laces, 
Gloves, and an endless variety of Fancy Goods and 
Notions at unprecedentediy low prices. 


a Zz a 
Dress Goods, Z Z_ Boys’ Suits. 





Sacques, z a 2 Millinery, 
Suits, 2” £ Fancy Goods. 
Shawls Z Z posters. 
Furs, | s Z Z gee 
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"3 EIGHTH AVE. KIGHTH AVE. 
| AND 
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Nineteenth St reet. Nineteent h ™trect. 











., JONES 


2 Silks, 
Z Cloths, 
=* Domestics, 


shorn. 
Ribbons, Z 
Underwear Z 

ho! Carpets, 


Zz 
ZZ House Furnishing 
Z Goods. 


Upholstery, Z_ Z 


Furniture, 


Fancy Goods, Tare Glassware, Crockery, 
Silverware, 

and large assortment of general HOUSE-FUR 

NISHING GOODS. stock all newly impurtea and 

wi'l average 3) ver cent. below ordinary prices 
Extraordinary inducements in al! departments. 

All orders wiil receive prompt sttention. Cuata- 

logues sent free. 


JONES sir aveoue, JONES 


Corner Nineteenth Street. 


OFFICEK OF THHK 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


NEw York, January 2th, 1877. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 3lst December, 1876. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from lst Fs ee 1876, to 3lst Decem- 
2 ee aaa $4,929,197 66 

Premiums on Policies not marked off 
“yo, Se 2,172,260 0% 











Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Riss; ncr upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off frm ist Janu- 
ary, \876. to 3 st Decemoer, i876........ $5,061, 061.095 2 
Losses paiJ during the same 
WOTOG ec. ccc soccccs 200 ctenes $1,865,193 o 
Returns of Pre- —_——_ 
miums and Ex- 
penses.......... $1,088,410 35 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
Unite1 States and state of New Vork 

Stocs, City, Bank and other Stocks... $11,068,700 00 
4 secured by Stocks. and other- 


pelathiedun Geevulusshkunseste 1,779,300 00 

Real ‘Fstate and Bonds an 1 Mortgages. 267 000 00 
interest. and suniry notes and claims 

due tne C: mpany, est'mated at. ..... 402,350 19 

Premium Votes wane Bills Receivabie.. M hy S44 38 

Cash tr Bank .... ..cccocccccsccccccscces AGS U2 74 “4 

Total Amount of Assets..... . 915,094,567 31 3 


Six per cent. interest on the outatanding certfi 
cates of profits wil! be paid t» the hoiders thereof, 
or their iegal revresentatives,on and atter lues- 
duy. the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the iseue of 1873 
will be receemec and paid to the holders therevf, 
or their legal) representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, toe Sixth of Feoruary next,fr m whch date 
all interest thereon w'!l cease. the certific tes to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
Upon certificates which were i-sued for go d pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
wi'!l be tn gold. 

A divi ‘end of Forty Per ent. is Jec!are? on the 

net earaed premiums -f the (ompany. for the 
year ending 3!st Decemper, 87H, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of Ap-i! next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Seeretars. 


TRUSTEES: 

FRANCIS “KIDDY 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
AD@LPH LFEWOYE, 
Kost. B. MINTUEN, 
CHARL #8 d.MAR HALL, 
G 


J.D. Jon 
Cusnes. DENNIS. 
W. ri. UW. MOORE, 
Lewis CURTIS, 
CHAKLES H. KUSSELL, 
James Low 
DAVID LANE. » 
GOuDON W. BURNBAM, JAMES G. De FOREST, 
DANIEL 8. MITLBR, FREDERICK “HAUNCEBY, 
Ww. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
JosIAu O. Low, ADAM I. SACKETT, 
WILLIAM E. Dop@e, HoRack Guay 
ROYAL PHELPS. EDMUAD W. CoRLiE8, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
C. A. HAND, WILLIAM BRYCE. 
Joun D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM H. Foae, 
WILLIAM H WEBB, PEerek V. KiNG. 

RLES P. BURDETT, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENN-S, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 4d Vice Pres’t. 





ya RGE MIXED CAR DS. with name,i%e, 
40tr case (3 26 stvies Acqua nta: ce Cards, l0c. 
Ag’ts outtt Me. ‘Dawa Co., Bristol.Copn. 


0 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 1 19 
Cts., post-paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N 








65 MIX ED CARDS, with name, !0c. and stamp 
Ag’ts’ Outfit We, L.C.COK ACO... Briatol, OC. 





25 fe New Year Cards, with name, %c. 25 Ex- 
tra Mixed 10c. Geo. 1. Reed & Co.,Nassau,NY 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


Sulary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 

Staple Goods to dea_ers. No peddling. 

1 0 0: Expenses paid. Permanent employ 
cut. address 8. A. GRANT @& CO, 

2,4,6& 6 Home &t., Ciucinaad, UV. 








$5 to R108 day to Wide. Awake Agents. Sample 
and Catalogue free. R. L. Fietcher, li Dey et., N.Y. 


/ Agents sel'ing my 10 new articles 
c bromos, Watches, Jewelry,etc. send 
“ita gue. Ko Morris, ¢ vhieago. Ui. 


avear, . Agents wanted everywhere, Bus- 
iness st’ ictly legitimate, Particulars free 
Audress J.WozkTH & Cu., St. Louis, Mo. 


- Tadies Liegant 
g . ) iimitalion Kose 
4,2,Coral Set Breast- 
"% jpn and tardrop . 
4 ent te 









— paid to any 
" reader oO 
4 this paper 
for 25 cents. Three 
Asets ft r D cents. 
/Imitation Coral 
Siceve Buttons 
to match, 
cents per 
set.orthree 


Inces with 
Charms 

#1 eac 4 
cents extra: quired on all C: _ idian orders, 
to prepay_postage. tra indneements to 
Agents. Bee & Cc 11 Clinton 
Place, New York City. 











ME 
DOWN 

TO 
SLEEP.” 


The Child’s First Prayer, 


which begins as above, is the most tender,t uch- 
IpDg, and confiding petition which 1s ever oferes to 
the supreme Being. It's universal in i's applica. 
tion, aod has been repexted by millions in tne 
pa+t,is now preuathed by host- of pure and mnvo- 
cent children every night, and will be by countiess 
numbers tn all ages t.) come, 

We have ut « great exvense repr: duced the cele- 
brates French ergravi: g embodying the avirit of 
th s praver of vrayers. The engriving represents 
a beautifu' child kneeling r-vereatially, and pa- 
theticaily offeri g cats touching petiti.n to its 
Muker. The ungelic counten:nee «f the child 
stanos outin b to relief in the bright and shining 
light of a very hanisemely curnished roum. snd 
tbe whole eff ct is strikingly sub! me and nttract- 
ive. The picture is 18x20 in size,:n heavy white 
paper. aud is perfect in every artrstic detail. it is 
a copy of the celebrated Fretrch engraving, en- 
titled, “Je Crois en Dieu,” one of the most famous 
in the enti e Par:s Art Museum, where the «riuinal 
has beer exhibitea fur near y twenty years, and 
hes excited m re ge: uine admiration than eny 
other picture in this vast cuilection. It 1 only 
since the failo' the tmpire that this engr:ving 
has been cop ed, owing ty the terms on which it 
wa presented the museum. Over 0000 copies 
hate been # cid in aris anc el) ewhere within the 
past six months at 25 francs ($5)each. We own 
the Uniteo States c pyr gmt. acd ‘t hus been oro- 
nounced by the vest conn isseurs of fine engrav- 
nes that the sale will be to ally uncrececeniec = 
this countr:. Certa‘n itis that thisis «one of t 
finest subjects in the wh. le range of art, ano that 
it wil touch a resoonsive ch ra in every mother's 
heart. The oruyer '* eograved in ful in cleur, 
handsome letters upon each c spy, and there is no 
gift more +ppr priate fr a purent to present toa 
child chan a copy. f this magnificent work of urt. 
No more a, propriate picture can ve hung io a little 
child's chawber.,and exch b y or gir) would treas- 
ure t naiter years as asvuvenir of chiidho.ud'’s 
days and ua parent’s love—pri-eiess in v»lue and 
fregrant with orecit us mem» ries, 

ye muy here mention that one of the largest art 
deslers in New York offered to pay tl ro valty on 
esch cocy,and sell rone for tess than $5, 1f he 
could have the agency fur the United states. We 
will sero this matchless Kcgraving pvust-puid to 
your acdress 


On receipt of $1. 


Io a‘dition, every purchaser ¥1l! be presented 
with six months’ subscripucn to the B ston Weekly 
GL be, free of » lexpeose. THE WEEKLY GLOBE 
is a tumily newsand st ry pauper. with st ries by 
celebrated auth rs, an able agiicuitural depart- 
ment. all the news f the day, a checkerc> umn. 
puzzie column, and home top cs for the young, 
table g -ssip, ch tce misce'lany. ful! ao re- 
p rts. &c., 4c.—8 pages and 4% ¢.lumns in ail 


Address 
MANAGER OF 
THE BOSTON WEEKLY GLOBE, 
236 & 248 ¥V ashington St., Boston, Mass. 





REVOLVER FREE. win ron shot, revolver 
dress J. BowWN & BON, 136 & 138 W0d 8t., Pittsburg 
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Git and Géisdom. 


GENERAL BuTLER has broken his long 
silence at last.—{N. Y. Tribune. 

Now if he will kindly break his neck 
the newspapers will havea rest.—{[Coney 
Island Palladium. 








PRESIDENT HAyEs, on rising on Sun- 
day, put on his shirt wrong side out. 
This is regarded asa complete turn over 
to the Democracy.—[{Washington Dis- 
patch. 





GETTING one day into a controversy 
with a neighbor, who had imbibed some 
liberal notions upon the subject of hell 
and endless punishment, which had 
been received, evidently, with marked 
di-pleasure by Mr. Rufus Choate, his 
neighbor turned sharply upon him and 
said, ‘‘I don’t think, Mr. Choate, that 
you believe the doctrine of eternal 
damnation yourself.’ ‘ Sir,” said Mr. 
Choate, drawing his tall figure up to 
his full height, ‘‘ Whether I believe in 
damnation or not, I have no doubt that 
the doctrine ought {to be preached.”— 
(Cleveland Herald. 





Tue “Chicago Post’ says that Dr. 
Strong has discovered a process by 
which subjects for dissection may be 
kept through the summer. This is in- 
teresting pews and every family will 
want one. 





Mary—*‘ There’s such a rude gentle- 
man dining upstairs to-day.’”’ Cook— 
‘Why what d’ye mean? He ain't a 
bin’ saying nothing to you.” Mary— 
‘*No, bless yer; but missus was a talk- 
ing about the Akkademy, and if he 
didn’t tell her as he could see she 
painted! And so she do every night; 
but he needn’t a said so afere people.”’ 





A POLITICIAN from the rural districts 
resolved to give a dinner to some of his 
party friends. In order to make sure 
that everything should be of the best 
quality, he went to market himself, and 
bought first a turtle. After taking 
great pains to select one of the finest 
specimens in the lot, and ordering it to 
be sent home, he said to the tradesman, 
by way of making it quite right, ‘‘ This 
is a right down genuine turtle, ain’t it?” 
‘Oh, certainly,’ was the reply; ‘‘one of 
the very best.’’ ‘ Because,’ added the 
politician, *‘ although I ain’t been in the 
city long, I ain't to be humbugged; it 
won’t do for you to try to put off any of 
your confounded mock turtles on to 
me.”’ 





“TaiInes are a-climbin’ down low, 
sonny,’ remarked the old darkey. 
*Fust, I done come down ter two meals 
a day, den I comes down to one—mighty 
plain one at dat!—an’ now, bress my old 
hide, ef I don’t got ter scratch ’round 
to git so much as one good squar’ 
luuchin’ a week!” 


“Hi! where did you get them trous- 
ers,?” asked an Irishman of aman who 
happened to be passing with a pair of 
remarkably short trousers on. ‘I got 
them where they grew,’ was the 
indignant reply. ‘‘Then, be me con- 
science,” said Paddy, ‘‘you’ve pulled 
them a year too soon!”’ 





“Wuy, Sarah,” said one dark-colored 
enchantress toa fashionable companion, 
‘“‘who giv yer de nice, charming bon- 
net?” ‘Ize bot it myself; Ize gwine ter 
show des er white folks dat we niggers 
can wear jist as booful and jist as spen- 
sive hats as dey.”’ ‘ But, Sarah, that’s 
a real flower garden, that hat is.” 
(Sarah, indignantly), ‘‘Go way, chile, 
how you talk; tink dis nigger have no 
taste; don’ you see dem colors blend? 
Ize in the fashion, I iz.” 

MuTUAL JUDGMENTS.—Scene: A Horse 
Fair.—Aristocrat.—‘* Ya-as, he may be a 
jewel, a—but you want too much for 
him. He’s got such an ugly head and 
legs.” Irish Dealer.—“ An’ faith, sor, if 
the horrse could only spake, he’d be 
afther saying as much iv yor honour.”— 
(Punch. 





SETTLING 1T.—Tax Collector— Now, 
look here! how many more times do 
you want me to call? Defaulter.—Not 
ever again, sir, if it’s the same to you.— 
(Judy. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE. 


Private and public Libraries can exchanze du- 
Dlicates, and books no longer wanted, ior any 
books w ented, 

Book buyers are offered the greatest induce- 
ments to be found any where in the United States, 

Immense cat:lozues are given in :he Book Ex- 
change Month/y, 50 cents a year. 

Books loaned to all parts of the United States, 
Better accommodations tor general readers, even 
in small! towns. than affurdea by the !arge libraries 
of the gr at cities. Rutes us low as three cents a 
oa new books five to fifteen cents a 
week. 

Vid books wunted—any new books supplied. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 


who will cut this out and 
send to us with 50 cts., 
willreceive The Young 


A L Folks’ World, one 
ES an 8 page, 32 column 
monthly for young and old, and 50 fine mixe 


visiting cards in a nice card case. No amateur 
paper ; established 3 years. P.O. stamps taken. 
Sample copy, 3c. Young Folks’ World, 20 
Lincolu street, Boston, Mass. 


Patent Indelible Cancelling Ink, 


Used exclusively by the New York City, 
Boston, and ether large Post-Odices. 


Q 








P.O. Box 4540. 55 Beekman St., N.Y. 


Charches, nancay - Schools, 


INDIVIDUALS — 


who are about to purchase an ORGAN or 
PIANO for use in the Church, the School, 
or the Home, should consult with the under- 
signed before ordering. He has especial facil- 
ties for procuring the above of Best Makers 
and will sell at exceptionally low prices for 
cash. Every Instrument fully warranted. 


COMMUNION WARE in White Metal, 
or heavily plated with Silver, ut special dis- 
count to needy Churches. Address 


H. C. KING, 
27 Park Place. New York. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


THE 


Meriden Britannia Co. 
UNION SQUARE: 
46 East Fourteenth Street, 


AND 


550 Broadway, 


Adapted tor use in Post-Offices, Banks, and 
Offices of every charucter, and cap be used with 
steel, wood or rubber stumps. 


Price per ib. (by exoress), 75 cents. 
Circular sent on application. 


VAN DER LINDEN & CO., 


27 PARK PLACK, NEW YORK. 











And Milward’s “‘ Helix" Neeaies. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 











New York, 


ARE MANUFACTURING AND HAVE ON EXHIBITION A 
CHOICE SELECTION OF DESIRABLE ARTICLES 
ESPECIALLY APPROPRIATE FOR GIFTS. 


CENTENNIAL MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS 


AWARDED TO THIS COMPANY 
FOR 


“SUPERIOR” SILVER-PLATED WARE 


Extract from Centennial Judges’ Report: 
‘‘Their LARGE VARIETY of Silver-Plated White Metal Hollow Ware 
is of EXCELLENT QUALITY AND FINISH, and of TASTEFUL DESIGNs.” 


‘*Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and Knives are of SUPERIOR 
QUALITY AND EXCELLENT FINISH. Their XII PLATING, or extra plating 


on exposed parts, DESERVES COMMENDATION.” 




















Extracts from American Institute Report: 

‘*The Porcelain-Lined, Double-Walled Ice-Pitchers are A 1, and possess 
ALL the qualities the Company claim.” 

‘* We consider the Goods made by this Company to be by far THE BEST 
made in this country, and we believe in the World.” FO | 
t 

First Premiums awarded at all fairs were exhibited, from World’s 
Fair, 1853, to American Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874, and 1875, 
inclusive, and at Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, (876. 


> Just the thing for the Baby! 
The Combined WALKING, KOCKING, 
RECLINING, and Crib BABY-CHAIR 
One of the most useful articles of Furniture 
ever i vented. A eplendid H liday present. 
| Special terms now offers d to purchasers. For il- 
jlustruted Circular a: d Price List. acdress 
ERI # CHAIR CO., ERig, Pa. 




















Before Purchasing Paints or Roofing, send for Reduced Price List of 


Fi. W. JOHNS’ 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


No. 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 

The mst extensive m innfacturersin the w rid of HOUSE PAINTS, FIRE-PROOF PAINTS, 
ROOF PAINT, ROOFING, STEAM PIPE and BOILER COVERINGS, Steam Pack- 
ing, Fire, Acid aud Water-proot Coatings, Cements, Sheathings, &c. 

READY fOK USE, EASILY APPLIED BY 4aNY ONE. 

These articles sre supestor in quality ana durability to any others for simiiar purp. ses, and are in 
use by thousands of the must prominent Merchants, Manufacturers, Buiidere, and Rat Road Com- 
panies in thisc>untry. Liberal inducements to Genera M reha..ts. Deviers, and Large Consumers. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATKD CaTALOGUKS, PRICE LISTS, &c. 

Also for sale by PHILADELPHIA BRANCA, 406 Arch St.; DOWNIB. TRAINER & Co.. Boston; M.M 

BUCK & CO., St. Louis: C. A. PARKER & Co., New Qrieans; THOMPSON & UPsON, San Francisco. 





PRICES REDUCED. 
MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCAN Co. 


have the pleasure of announcing that recevt de- 
crease in cost of material and labor, and increase 
D manufacturing facilities, have enabled them to 
meke a reduction in their Catul~gue prices of from 
$10 t »$5Uon euch O-gan. (See Price List dated 
November, 1877.) 

Organs of their manufacture are acknowledged 
to stand at the head of irstruments of this class; 
having merited and received Highest Honors 
at all World’s Exhibitions for ten years. 


NEW STYLES, NOW READY, 


surpass previous proc uctionsion musical excellence 
and beauty of cases. Sold fir cash,:r install- 
ments; or rented until rent pays. Lllustrated 
Catalogues and Reduced Price Lists (Nuvember 
18:7), sent free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


154 Tremont St.. BUSTON; 35 Union Sq., NEW 
YORK ; 2%0 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 


TO ADVERTISERS! 2% 


do any newspaper advertising, the THIRD EDITION of 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 
FOR ADVERTISERS. 160 8vo.pp. More complete 
than any which have preceded it. Gives the names, 
circulation, and advertising rates of several thousand 
wewspapers in the United States and Canada, and 
contains more information of value to an vertiser 
than can be found in any other publication. All lists 
have been carefully revised, and where practicable 
prices have nm reduced. The special offers are 
numerous and unusually advantageous. Be sure to 
send for it before spending any money in newspaper 

. AYER. & SON; 





advertising Address N. W 
ADVEBTISING AGENTS, Times Building, Philadelphia. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


To Sunday School Workers. 


During 1878, The Sunday School Times will 
contain, week by week, Critical Notes on the 
Old Testament Leasons, by Prof.C. H.Toy: on 
the New Testament Lessons, by Prof. A. C. 
Kendrick. Meditations on the lessons, by 
Prof. Austin Phelps. Illustrative Applica- 
tions by H.Clay Trumbull. A Lesson Frame- 
work, giving the outline and connections, by 
the Rev. George A. Peltz. Notes for Primary 
Teachers, by Faith Latimer. Illustrations, 
by the Rev. W. W. Newton.. Eclectic Com- 
mentary, by the Rev. Dr. Willard M, Rice, and 
Blackboard Outlines, by skilled teachores, 

Mr. Charles F. Richardson, so well known 
for his literary work on The Independent, 
will give his constant attention to the columns 
of The Times. Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke will 
write a serial story, for the encouragement of 
Christian workers. All this, in addition to the 
other varied departments of the paper 


HOW TO CET IT. If you will send your 

dress and twenty-five cents, you will receive 
The Times every week for three months. This 
offer is only for newsubscribers. The regular 
prices are: From 1 to 14 copies a year, $2.15 
each, From 15 to 29 copies a year, $1.90 
each. 30 copies and upwards, a year, $1.65 
each. Send seven cents for a specimen of 
the Scholars’ Quarterly. A handsomecolored 
map in each number ker 1878. Specimens of 
the Weekly Lesson Leaf sent free. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, ¢ 
610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





wy Aare LANTERNS AND STEREOP- 
4 TICONS., 

6.4 0.T. ANTHONY & C’'., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opcosite Metr politan. Stereoscoves and Views, 
Grapboseopes, Chromos and Fiames. Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Phot graphic Trans- 
parencies ( onvex G'ines, hot graphic Materials, 
Awarced first premium at Vienoa & Philadelphia 








ADVERTISING RATES. 
cto chuskeekeseaeede ttia $0 50 per line 
Inside middle page........- ..sseseeeee 075 ad 
SD BD wc cncccnecsetsscsegecosecss 0 75 s 
SE PPE ccc pncnccccsconeconses 1 00 a 


Agate measure, fourteen lines to the toch. 
DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 
INSERTIONS: ° 

Five ver ct. on Two; Ten per ct on Four; Fifteen 

per ct. on Kight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen; 

Twenty-five per ct on Twenty-six and upwards. 

Bilis payable munthly. 

All aivertisemeaots sent by parties not known to 
the Publisber must be acc: mpanied by the money. 

Advertisements for Inside pages must be handed 
in on or before Wednesday, und fur Outside Pages 
on or before Jaturday, previous to date of issue. 

Address 

HORATIO C. KING, Pablisher, 
27 Park Place, New York. 








SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


The subscription price is $3.00. To Clergymen, 
$2.50, postage prepaid in the United States and 
Canada. 

SINGLE CoPrEs, § CENTS. 
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te WEBSTER’S UNABRIDCED and the CHRISTIAN UNION three years to one subscriber or one year to three 
subscribers for Twelve Dollars, the price of the Dictionary alone. See the Christian Union Offer on page I 1. 


“ 





’—THE New YorK INDEPENDENT. 





EBSTER ¢s the Great National Standard, and the editions in which he is presented are numerous and varied enough to supply every 
requisite a Dictionary may be asked to fulfill.’ 


WEBSTER’ DICTIONARY 


HE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD for the English Language, 
testimony of representative British and American Scholars and Writers. 


is more than twenty times as large as that of any other Dictionary. 


“ The authority in the Government Printing office at Washington is Webster.” 

““ Webster’s Dictionary is still the standard at the Military Academy at West Point.” 

“The book has become indispensable to every student of the English language. 
courts look to it as of the highest authority in all questions of definition. 


WAITE, U.S. Supreme Court. 


Warmly recommended by BANCROFT, PRESCOTT, MoT ry, Geo. P. 
LECK, WHITTIER, WILLIS, SAXE, ELIHU BURRITT, DANIEL WEBSTER, RUFUS CHOATE, H. 


COLERIDGE, 
The 
"—Chief Justice 


MARSH, 


PRACTIC AL DICTIONARY 





SMART, HORACE MANN, Presidents WooLsey, 
WALKER, ANDERSON—more than Fifty College Presidents in all. 

The London Quarterly Rev iew, the most eminent of English periodicals, said 
in a late article on E nglish Dictionaries : 
and, of course, appe sared at once in England, where successive re-editing Aas as yet kept it 
HAL-|in the highest place as a practical Dictionar, ry. 
EXTANT.” 


as is evidenced by the 
Its sale in this country 


WAYLAND, Hopkins, Nott, 


“Webster's Dictionary was published in 1828, 


AS IT STANDS IT IS CERTAINLY THE BES‘ 


FACTS AND FIGURES. 


We have said that the sale of Webster is ax 20 to 1 in comparison with the sale of any other Dictionary, which, if true, ix the best possible proof of the standard character 


and untversal popularity apo work. 


Philadelphia, Fs Pa., “Feb. 19, '814.-We think 
that we sel irem 3 to 5 pln of Worcester to 
every 10 of Webster.”-—J. B. LIPPLNCOTT & CO. 

Baltimore, Md., “ Keb. 4, 1874.—Our relative 
sales of Webster's »nd Worcester’s Quarto [) c- 
ne tes is about 25 tolin faver f ebsver,—in 

ro te Scho — »naries probably 20 to 1.’ 

5 we BOND & CO 

Chicago, IIl., “ Feb 5, 1874.—We sell *housands 
of Webster = ee ano perhaps a by? — ° 
Wercester.” SEN, MCCLURw & ¢ 

Cc Seelietiwele 2. ‘Feo. 13. 1874—We yr last 
year .(0u,c cles ot Wenster’s Small Di tionaries 
and 400 Unabridged. In the same time we sola 4 
Wo rcester’« quarto. sue about 20 smalier.”—WIL- 
“ON, HINKLE & Cé 


but Wevrter.’ 


acuopy «tf W re 
RE:«D & SN. 
Louisville, 


ter.” 


ably 30u 


K 
Our sa@ies are at lease 50 of "" ebster tu l of Worces- 
—SHERKILL, SON & ¢ 


Richmond, Va., “Jan 2}, 
2 W.tce-ter in 1874. 


mary.”—STARKE & KYLAND 
Boston, Mass., 


Tenn., * 


Nashville, 
Ww are. suy. 4 or 5t> 


-Later's 4t» 
Haveneverhad | apiy.”—HI 
Charleston, 8.C., 
Weoster’st +1: 
FOGARTIE 
Savannah, Ga,, Jan. 2%. 
Weoster’s Sc 
Worcester’s are 20 to |. 
ster’s Un bet. goa 


INTER & WARKEN. 


No call for it.’—J. L. * Feb. 14, 


Yeo “Jan. 23, 1874.—Should say 


sf 874. wh tmore than | (GOPKR & 
any more ot Webster, Pr:b- Macon — * Feb. 2 
Webster's Primury t+ 1 Worcester’s Pri- oe =e G ; 





ubriuge dG und perhaps 2a 
** Feb. 14, 1874.—Fifty to one in 


*Jan., 1874 red sales of | 
1< 
Of the smatier Dict nanes we sell 100 to | prob-| huve in ne sume 


»t any vther Dictionary.’ 


1874.—The sales of 
| Dictiotaries as comoared with | 
We prubat ly sell bof Web 
to lof Worcester‘s. 


. 1874.—We have sold during | 
bact yeur not more than 5 Worcester’s Un- 
zev Scho 1 Dictionaries 
of Wetster’s Un abridged we have soia near y. 60, 


1874.—We sell 12 


In confirmation of the tact, please notice the statements below of THE LEADING BOUKSELLERS OF THE U.=.: 
Detroit, Mich., “Feb. 6, 1874.—We gon none 
—~KiICHMOND & BACKUS 


Pittsburg, Pa., * Feb. 17. 1874 
sterin the st re since last edition 
of Weber was issued. 


Milwaukee, Wibs., “ Feb. 16, 1874.—Have sold 
sinc Jan. 83, 10> Webster's Unabridged. We 
length of Ps suid but 1 Wor- 
cester’s Unubridged.”—WEST & CO. 


Worcester, Mass., “ Feb., 18, |\874.—We under- 
stul- it when we say we sell 1(0 youd to | Wor- 
cester Unabridged.’”—GKUOUT & PUTNAM. 


Portland, Me., “Feb. 16, 184.—Probably 20 

JOHN M.| Web-ter’s 4+ to s «f Worcester’s; four or five 
. t'mes as many ‘ft Webster’s Scho»! editicn as of 

Worcester’s.”- BAILEY & NO\ Es, 


Troy, N.Y., “Feb. I, 1874.—About 60 to 1 in 
faver Lf Webster.”—W. H. YOUNG & BLAKE. 


Worcester’s 


‘"—-SAMUEL 


or «of W u jund over Lind W enetar's Schow Dictivnartes.’ Buffalo, N.Y.) "eb. '4, st. 1.120 Webster, not 
.Siczotana. 0., “Fen. 16, 1874.—In 1873 200 Web- p-~ llieyg KNGHE a ‘oakts & rg and Schoo! | | J. W. BCRKE & ( | 1 of Woreceter’s."—H. H. OTIS ; 
ster's Qu rt >t, orcester’s Quarts. @f «chool * wed 874.— 0 
cts naries 50 Webster to io bt Wurcester.’’— ‘ New Y ort Be Y +s “Feb Fy 8:4.—Adout 10 to | | gioutgome ni dB Al a le fe an. fe ee oF te | Rochester, N.Y.—" Have sold 1 Worcerter’s 
INGHAM, CLARK « & CO. i iver e biter.” — MASON, BAKER & | Sebo Led ti ne Lsell of Websier’s to Lor Wore | are’, iat nly UE Ry.” and neariy 30 Web- 
Indianapolis, Ind., “ Feb. 15, 1874.—Our sales | ce-ter's.”- JOEL W HITE. | ster.’—S UK ELE 
of Wet « Quarts Dictionary sre ab ut in oro St. Louis, Mo., “Jan. 23, 1874.—Our sales of Mobile, Ala., “ Keb. 16, 1874.—I sell 10) of Web- Newark, N.Jo, * Feb. 20, 1874.— —My sales of Web- 


port a r "150 3. pies to i of any other kid, whi'e 
of the sma'ier ones we sell abuut 500 copies to 1.”"— 
BOWEN STEWART & CV. 





~& TV. 


Dict paries duriog the 
r portion of 1,000 Webster to 12 of Wurcescer. 
ENNIS. 


past yeur have been in | ster’s seu « | Dic tonaries to 1 


8. BLDGVOD. 


f Wore 
=s o Unabriaged <0 Weoster to lu: Worcester’s.’ 


Of | ster’s Qu rt Die tionary ure about 75 cooies per 
annum; of W reester’s Quarts pvt mure thun two 
or three.”—MARIIN R. DEN} IS. 


ster’s. 


*,* We have a large amount of similar testimony from smaller places, and in almost every case in the cities above mentioned other booksellers than those named have expressed 


themselves similarly. 


ANOTHER THING. 


The unrivaled popularity of WersTeEr is also shown in the fact that the leading 


IT MAY BE HERE MENTIONED THAT SINCE THE DATE OF THESE LETTERS THE SALES BOTH OF THE QUARTO AND THE ABRIDGMENTS HAVE LARGELY INCREASED, 


papers of 


the United States (with one exception, and it gives us great pleasure to be able to state that this exception is not based upon any want of 


appreciation of WEBSTER, as will be seen by reference to the testimonial at the head of this advertisement) seek it as a premium for clubs. 


This is a 


most appropriate illustration, because another Dictionary which claims to compete with Webster can be had for this purpose at a very much less price. 


Why WEBSTER is Rightfully the Standard. 


Ic is rightiully the Standard for the reason that it rnuke 61! others in the fullness of its DEFINITIONS and ETYMOLUGIES, in the principles of PRONUNCIATION, 
and because where usage allows two forms of SPELLING Webster gives both. 


Definition. 


Far more frequently than for any other purpos*, a Dic- 


| 


tionary is consulted for DEFINITION, or to learn tne true sig- | 


nification and the different shades of meaning of a word. 
W ita a remarkable natural endowment for expressing clearly 
in language his own thought, and still further qualified by 
long-continued and profound etymological research, and by 
practice, Dr. Webster stands confessedly pre-eminent, in 
both hemispheres, in this most important department of En- 
glish Lexicograpby. 


“So fur as I knuw. there is an unanimity of opinion that Dr. Web- 
ster’s 1s the BEST De«FINING DICTIONARY IN THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE.”’"—HOKACE MANN, late President of Anttoch 
Secretary Muss. State Bd. Edwucution, &. 


“Tue Definitions are given by a precise and full description, and 
not by a ILose c.llectivn of terms mure or less synonymeus. We 
revommeny itt t» awl who desire to possess the MOST CUMPLETE, 
ACCURATE AND RELIABLE DICTIONAKY OF THE LANGUAGE.”— 
President WOULSEY, iate of Yute College, and others, 


** Every s-holur knows the value of a work which, in addition to 
its etymological leurning, bas dune 80 much t eniarge our ac- 
qua:ntance with the Enuiish voc,bulary, b th by the pumber of its 
words ad the accuracy and extent of its definitwns.’—Hon. WM. H. 
PRESCOTT, the His'orwn. 


“I have been in the hab't of using Dr. Webster's Dictionary for 
severul yeurs past, ip ey to ull others, because it fur excels 
them all, sv furnel w,in giving and depming sctentific terms.”— 
President HITCHCOCK, late of amherst College. 


“The Definitions of this book sre so sccurate end fair wherever 


Couege, | 


Etymology. 


“That branch of philological science which treats of the 
history of words and grammatical forms, tracing out their 


origin. primitive significations, and changes of form and | 


meaning,’’ self-evidently lies at the foundation of ali correct 
English Lexicograpby; and that Dictionary must be the best 


| which is the most accurate and thorough in this department. 


” ba was my happy fortune to be « member of the family of Dr. 
C. A. F. Mubn in Bertin, while be was ——s in oreparing the 
pA ogic | work in the revise | edition. onsider Webster's Dic- 
tionary the best lex'e: arepnic. 1 auth rity, extant in that depa't 
ment of our language.’’—Pruf. EDWARD 8. JOYNES, 
Univers ty, Naskvilie, T: nn. 

‘In the fast eoition of Webster is included the best bo ty of brief 
Engliieh Etym logy, by DR. MAHN, of Berlin that has ever bren put to 
rag oe roughly aoa cunsistently schulariike.’ —N. A. KEVIEW, 

= Webster’ 8 surcassed all others in the departments of Etymology 
and D finition. {t follows, therefure, in our opinion that it is the 
or ios Dictionary that cit er Engiand or America can boast.’’—NAT. QU. 

EVIEW. 

‘in nee new and trustworthy Etymol gies * * * the work is one 
which none who read or write can henceforward afford to dispense 
wtth.”"—ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

“In Etymology it surpasses any other.’”’—GEro. BANCKOFT. 


Pronunciation. 


Cath Nc woros,are to be defined, that I respectful:y suggestitshould | 


be a favurite with Cathuiics,’—B. B. 
cinnati. 

NO OTHER DICTIONARY has such a weight of authority, 
or is cited so frequently in Legislatures, Courts ot Justice, or 
in determining the meaning of contracts, as Webster. 

“Lhave looke!,so that I might not go wrong, at Webster’s Dio- 


tionary,a work of the greutest ~~ \peeemeees and ability.”— 
LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND, in 1 

“The Courts! okt» it as of the highest authority in _ ~b. » gute 
of definition.”—CHIEF JUSTICE WAITE, U. 8. Supreme C 

* It has received the highest c »m mendations in the ponte of En- 
giand, aod tt» cefinitions huve been universully —S in the 
Courts of this country.”—ALBANY LAW JOURNAL, July, 10, 1875, 


More than 30,000 copies have been placed in the Public Schools of the United States. 

Reeommended by 34 State Superintendents of Schools, and more than 50 College Presidents. 

More than tem millions of volumes of School Books are annually published in the United States, 
ecognizing Webster as their general standard of orthography, while not a single school book publishing | ster stands unrivaled and alone, and is acknow 


PURCELL, Arcabishov, Cin- | 


President Porter, of Yale College, the editor of the last 
edition of the Unabridged, says of * Principles uf Pronun- 
ciation, originally prepared by Professor Goodrich, and elab- 


| tlorames were as 20 to | of those « 


Vanderbilt 


a a 
Orthography. 

That what is known as Dr. Webster's system of Orthogra- 
phy, as now presented in his works, is generally accepted as 
the standard of usage in the United States, is shown by the 
following facts: 

(a) By definite statements, over their own signatures, obtained 
from between une ano two hunored prominent pugkaetises ali over 
the cuuntry, in 18 4-74 it appewrs that the sales . f W~bster’s Lic- 
f uny « ther English lexicog - 
rapher, and this proportion 's believed yet to c :ntinue. 

(b) More than ten mi‘iow of copies of schoo! books are annually 
published ip the United States uaupting Webster as their general 
autuority. 

vc) The peri \dical and misceliane’us issues of the American press 
are tv the sume oirection. 

(d) More han A/ty millions cf Webster's Speller have been sold in 

', 


| this country, ano it has yet a regulur deman 


orated by Mr. Wheeler, with suggestions from able scholars.” | 


that ‘‘a more thoroughly practical and satisfactory treatment 
of the subject. the editor confidently believes, cannot be 
found in the language.” The principl:s thus thoroughly and 
carefully elaborated, in their application to each individual 
word, have also had taken into account, as the final law, the 
best usage of both hemispheres, the result of wide observation, 
correspondence, and a comparison with the labors of leading 
current English Lexicographers. The claim of Webster as 
high authority in this respect the public have fully recog- 
nized. 


AS AN EDUCATOR. 


tienary than 


That this condition of things WILL CONTINUE seems evi- 
den 

(a) from the intrinsic reusonableness of the system; e. the 
Freneb woros chambre, cidrr,:ntre,ine nformity with their ioglich 
pronune atin, have become chamber, cider, «enter, Shall the few re- 
muining Words of the class continue i. “Y- the anomaly wu! the 
old, i.e., the French, orthogiaphy? hy speil metre, a meusure, 
with tre, but diameter. a measure across, ter 

(b) As Pri fess r Gouodrich has well said ™ The tendencies of our 
language (io Orthography) are to greater simplicity and broader 
anal gies.”’ and this ee is in nu wise :tkely to be reverseo, 
but the demand, as indicated by public gatherings of learned men 
for this very object, and in bth hemispheres, is for further } rog- 
ress in the same direction. 

lc should be added, that where present good usage sanctions two 
forms « f spel ing the same word, Webster's Dicti naries now give 
both—the preferred one first. The sume rule is apphed in pro. un- 
ciation. 

IN OTHER POINTS, as its Vocabulary Pronunciation, 
Synonyms, Pictorial Illustrations, Ta les, etc., Webster 


| has been universally commendea as superior to ali Uthers. 


house in the country, so far as we are aware, has ever publicly recognized an 

Webster as its standard of orthography, with the single exe orem 

| of the former pudcishers of another aper eee & ,--while in kty mology, Definitions, Illustrations, &c., 
C 


Special. 

The Unabridged has 4 pages of Colored Plates, 3,000 
JUustrations, 1,840 pages; and 10,000 Words and Mean- 
ings NOT FOUND IN OTHER DICTIONARIES. It contains ONE- 
FIFTH more matter than any other, the smaller type giving 
much more ona page. Also, nearly THREE TIMES the number 
of Illustrations. 


other Dic- 


Web- 


dged by all as the Standard, 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


Quaree Dgstgidaces Dictionary,—3.000 Liiustrations, over 114,000 Words in its Vocabularies. 
ries. 


0 Words and m-anings nt tn otuer D ctiona 
National Pictorial Dictionary.—8vo. 
Counting House and Family Dictionar 
Academic Dictionary .—é3 sjiustrutivus. sbeep. 


Ll ustrated. 


.—Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Sheep. 


Pocket Dictivnar 
Army and Navy 





Address the Publishers, 





High School Dictionary, —297 Il!ustrations. 
Common School Dictionary,—274 Illustrations. 
Pr ease Dictionary .—204 Illustrations. 

» Various bind nes. 
ictionrry.—Various bindings. 
Correspondence relating to Webster’s Dictionaries will receive prompt atiention. 


Abridgments when desired for introduction to Schools, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
New York and Chicago. 


Favorable terms will be given on the 


G. & C. MERRIAM, 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Antique and Modern Furniture. 
SYPHER & CO., 


No. 593 Broadway, 


Have recently received from Europe and China 
some splendid specimens of furniture, etc.. as fol- 
lows: 

Frew EUROPE: Dutch Inlaid, Marqueterie, Buhl 
and French Carved Oak Furniture, Dutch Musical 
and Aut maton Hal! Clocks, French Parlor and 
Bracket Clocks, French and Itulian Bror zes, Se- 
vres, Dresden and Engiish Chinaware, G assware. 

From CHINA: A very large and elegant assort- 
ment of Teakwood Furniture in Tables, Sofas, 
Chairs, Cabinets, Etageres, Stools, etc., etc. 

Modern Furniture in great variety. 


THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY’S 


Superior Electro Plated Ware 


Salesroem, 13 John Street, New Vork. 
___Facterten, Middle:own. Conn 


THE Bhi MULTIFORM 


It weighs only 2 oz. 








Is graceful, easily 
arranged, and the 
lightest coiffure ever 
invented. Can be 
disposed in an infin- 
ite varicty of stules, 
and so simply that 
s a child can dress it 
over when necessary. 


Made of the best 
quality of hair. 
Price $5.00; light 
colors extra. 





Illustrated De- 
scriptive ‘Catalogue 
mailde free on ap- 
plication to 


H. JULIAN, 


301 Canal St., two doors trom Broadway, N.Y. 


Imp -rter and Manufacturer of 


Human Hair Goods, 


Switches, Braids, Chaielaines, * Culs: Wigs, Prizzes, 


Invisible Waves, &c. 

The Cheapest and Most Reliable House. Estab- 
lished 15 years. Cireu ar and Price List free. Sen! 
for it stating where you saw this advertiremert. 
Goods forwarded free of charge when paid for tn 
aovance, cr sent C.O D. Sauisraction ) guaranteed. 


Diseases of the Eye. 


400 operations for cataract have been per- 
formed at the Eimira Surgical Institute (an ineti 
tution for the treatment of Eye Diseases), by 
Dr. Up de Graff. send for The Bistoury.—a med- 





ical journal, giving results in last 50 causes. A43- 
dress Thad s. Uo de Graff. M.D... Kimirs, N.Y. 


Watches. Watches. Watches. 


THE E!: ECTRO GOLD WATCH CO, 
No. vi? Fulton st.. N. ¥.,are now offerrne 
tueir hands me Etectry Go!d Ste m-winding Watch 
es at Fifteen Dolla: euch. These Watch: shave 
ali the jatest improvements. requiring no key 
either for winditg or setting the hanss. We are 
manufacturing a Key wincing Watch, hunting 
cause, weuts’ aud ladies’ sizes. at Twelve Dellars 
each These Wutches have the very best anchor 
mevemenf®. and ure warranted accurate und reit- 
able. Vhey are oes in all respects iu bura- 
biltty and Corre ime-keepirg to higher-priced 
Watohes The Cases are mide of Nickel Compo- 
sition and Silver, with a thickness of Gold utside 
acc inside, by our new Electro process, which to- 
sures the Gol. to weur from 5 to 10 years, and 
bave the same appearance us the finest solid Gold 
Watches at ome tard the cost. They are puckea 
th a handsome Mor co) Case. and sent to any part 
of the country, ©. O. D., wito — eve of examin- 
ing pef re tuking. Address F.C. MILLER & CO. 
if; Fulton Stree:, New York. P.O. Box 3:25. 


ACENTS WANTED in every City 
and Town to sell 


L’OTER. 


akes out a Grease Spot, Paint or stains from 
your Clothes, Silks, Woolens, Cashmeres, etc., 
instantly, leaving no Stain, Smell, nor 
injuring the most delicate fabric 
that water will not spot. 








Price 3 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of price 
large pr fits can be made by actite men and 
women. Sena for Cireulsr and prices. 
Office and Salesroom, 118 Liberty St. 
Address 
BEECHER & CO., 
Lock Box 3395, 
New York City. 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


To produce real sen water at will, dise 
solve thix «alt in ordinary water. Thia 
solution po-ses-esa all the health-giving 
qualities and tonic virtues of natural sea- 
water. while tt is tree from the organic 
impurities of the surt, For sale by diuge 
gists gecerally. A.J. D: TMAN. 

roadway aud Barciays St.. N.Y. 








25 Fis Elegant Cards, i+ two alike, with name, 
10c. post paid. J. B. HosTEenp, Nassau, N. Y: 





WINCHESTER’S 


CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA 


For the Cure of 


Consumption and Chronic Diseases of the Throat and Lungs. Also, 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, General Debility, &. This grand specific has been 
established Twenty Years, during which period it has performed wonderful 
cures, and accomplished results which no other remedy has ever equalled, 


or even approached. 


S Prices $1 and 82 per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. <=) 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


WINCH: STER & CO., Chemists, 


386 John St., New York. 


80LD BY DRUGGISTS. 


(tS IMPORTANT CAUTION.—Beware of SPURIOUS IMITA- 


TIONS and ADULTERATIONS. Inquire for and use only WIN- 


CHESTER’S preparation, established 20 years, and whose purity 


and excellencé is universally acknowledged. 


FINEFURS. MM. MAHLER, FINE FURS. 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER, 
Offers during the next 30 days to the public a large and elegant assortment of 


FINE FANCY FURS, 


in which he is not excelled by any one, and presents extraordinary inducements to purchasers, 
viz.: 





I I oon. onc cthenrecce cows teecs sess cenpaceesesbsdeonasiouse $8.00. 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Seal Caps..........----.--- ---...:ess2525 5 nee 2.50. 
Misses’ Chinchilla Muffs ........ .....-----.+--05+ from 6.00 to 10.00. 


Misses’ Royal Ermine Sets............---..-----....eeeeeees 

Fur Trimmings, astoundingly reasonable in price. 

Real Chinchilla Trimming, £2 to $3 per yard. 

SEAL SACQUES and Sit ” CIRCULARS (seamiess), in great variety and at 
exceedingly low prices. 

SEAL SACQUVES lenzthened and remodeled at prices which challenge competition. 


No. 1157 BROADWAY, near 27th Street, York. 


The Scientific American. 


THIRTY-THIRD YEAR. 


THE MOST POPULAR SCIENTIFIC PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


Only $3.20 a year, including Postage. Weekly. 52 Numbers a Year, 
4,00) Book Pages, 





THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is a large First Class Weekly Newspaper of sixteen pages, 
printed in the most beautiful style, profusely illustrated with splendid engravings, r- presenting 
the newest Inventions and the most recent Advances in the Arts and Sciences; including Me 
chanics and Engineering, Steam Engineering, Railway, Mining, Civil, Gas and Hydraulic En- 
gineering. Mill Work, Iron, Steel and Metal Work; Chem stry and Chemical Processes; 

‘lectricity. Light, Heat, Souna; Technology. Photography, Printing, New Machinery, New 
Weaving. Dyeing, 


Processes, New Recipes, Improvements pertaining to Textile Industry, 
ew and nteresting 


Coloring, New Industrial Products, Animal, Vegetable and Mineral ; 
Facts in Agriculture, Horticulture, the Home, Natural History, etc. 

The most valuable practical i papers, by eminent writers in all departments of Science, will 
be found in the Scientific American : the whole presented in popular language, free from tech- 
nical terms, illustrated with naracings. and so arrang+d as to interest and inform all classes 
of readers, oldand young. The Scientific American is promotive of knowledge and progress 
in every community where it circulates. It should have a piace in every, Family, Reading 
Room, Library, College or School. Terms, $3.20 per year, $1.60 half Pb which includes pre- 
Rey ment of postage. Discount to Clubs and Agents. Single ae 5 ten cents. Sold by ail 

‘ewsdealers. Remit by postal order to MUNN & CO., Publishers, 37 Park Row, New York. 
J s In connection with the Sefentific Americen, Mesers. MUNN & Co. 
e are Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents, and have the largest 

establis' hment in the world. Pate: ts are obtained on the test terms. odels of New Inven- 
tions and Sketches examined, and advice free. A special notice is made in the Scientific 
Americen of all Inventions Patented through this Agency, with the name and residence of 
the Patentee. Public attention is thus directed to the merits of the new patent, and sales 
often effected. 

Any person who has made a new discovery or invention can ascertain, free of rz 
whether a patent can —— be obiained, by writing to the undersigned. Address for the 
Paper, or concerning 


MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 





Branch Office, Cor. F & 7th Sts., Washington, D.C, 


E. D. BASSFORD'S, 





Cooper Institute, New nee City, 
New lilustrated Priced Catalogue 
is a book of fifty closely printed 
pages, quoting with the size, 
capacity and style the prices of 
about SiX THOUSAND items 
of Housefurn!shing Hardware, 
China, Class, Silverware, Cutlery, 
Cooking Utensils, Table Ware, 
Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Coal 
Vases, Fire Sets and Stands, and 
every kind of goods for the fur- 
nishing of a house and table from 
the plainest for every day use to 
the richest and most elaborately 
decorated, all at prices a great 
deal beiow competitors’ figures, 
as will be seen by examination of 
Price List, which with illustrated 
catalogue is mailed free on receipt 
of 3c. stamp. Coods carefully 
boxed and shipped to all parts. 


EDWARD D. BASSFORD, 
Cooper Institute, New York City. 


_________—~Pleuse mentic ‘D this paper. 


CHINA AND GLASS WARE 


T POPULAR PRICES. 
White a, Porceiain D nner Sets, Men preces.$16 50 
Fine Wnite Fr. China Dinner sets,complete. . 30.0 
Kine White reach China Tea ~ets. #4 pieces. 4 
Fine Goid Band Fr. China I'ea Sets, 44 vieces. 8 50 
Fine White Freoch China Cuos and saucers, des, $2 
Toilet Sets. li preces, decorated. #5; White.... 3W0 
ALL HOUS#t FURNISHING GOODs, 


Goods from Weekly Trade Sales a Specialty. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-iists matied free 
on app. ication. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N.Y.City. 


Goods carefully selected and securely packed for 
transportation tree of any charge. Seni C. O. D. 
or P.O, money order. 

Please ment! o where you saw this advertisement. 








P1ZES: 8. 8, 9, 93%. 10, 10%, 11. 11% inches, 
$4 i Price per pair, with Blued ne Piate.. 
Ful! Nicke! Pla 


fe. z - 7” 





cbeaper Skates and Novelties sent on application. 
Adoress 

PECK & SNYDER. Manufacturers, 

P. 0. Box 4958. 











PECK & SNYDER’S AMERICAN CLUB SKATE. 


tg | 
Fine Volishea and Plated. 7 00 
Peck & Snyder’s Clipper or N. ¥. Club Skate. 


No. 1. Price per patr, with Biued Foot Plate...82 00 


No ull Nickel! Plated..... uu 
No. é Pull Polished and Piated. 5 00 

The above Skates are al! warranted of the first qual- 
ity,the No.! beine the same material as No.4 ex- 


cepting in peint of finish. To our ¢ untry customers 
we will forward sample pairs by express. charges 
prepaid, on receiptuf price. A con plete cata ogue of 


1:24 ussau &t.. New York. 









LAr 
ayers OOS te 


BREAKFAST, LUNCH AND TRAVELLERS, DEFIES ALL HONEST 
COMPETITION. SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS*? 











Large discount to HOSPITALS. SEMINARIES 
SCHOOLS and RELIGIOUS SOCLETLKS. 








Those answering an Advertisement 


will co ra favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
advertisemeut in 





thet they saw the 
the Union. 
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